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CIRCLES 
Q 


Constance 
Kent 


T’S .a real office to work in,” 

Ruth declared enthusiasti- 

cally. “Light and airy and 
cool and not undermanned—or 
undergirled—like Langmaid’s. 
When you walk through the front 
office it looks as if there were a 
girl for every ledger. And, al- 
though Mr. Ranelagh isn’t ex- 
actly friendly, he’s quiet and 
dignified; you couldn’t imagine 
his ever hounding a secretary or 
shouting at her. And then there is 
my new title. Until now I’ve 
never been anything except some 
one’s extra-special stenographer. 
It’s a wonderful opportunity !” 

“Summary for the defense,” 
said her brother Eliot, grinning 
cynically. “But?” 

Ruth laughed. “You’d get it 
out of me sometime,” she ad- 
mitted. “And maybe you can help 
me see how ridiculously mistaken 
I am. Eliot, it’s the other girls in 
the office—in the back office, I 
mean, where I am. There are 
three of them, and I’m sorry to say I 
don’t know how I’m going to manage!” 

Eliot, a rangy, substantial-looking 
chap with a keen, kind face, put down 
his book and stared frankly at: his 
sister. She nodded understandingly. 

“I know,” she said, answering his 
look, “it sounds perfectly insane, and 
it’s taken me a whole week to get 
thoroughly discouraged about it. Even 
now I’m open to encouragement.” 

“Well?” He eyed her quizzically. 
“Out with it. If I can’t help you, we'll 
weep together. What’s the matter with 
the girls? Jealous?” 

“Eliot Markham! What a stupid 
idea!” Ruth opened her brown eyes 
indignantly. “You can’t be helpful if 
you’re so foolishly masculine in all 
your conclusions. Can’t a girl ever dis- 
like or even just not like another girl 
without having ‘jealous’ hurled at 
her ?” 

“Well, it’s usually that,” rejoined 
her brother in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“Anyway, it’s a good first bet. One 
girl does a better job than the rest; 
boss naturally likes his work done that 
way ; learns the name of girl who does 
it; calls for girl; and there you are! 
Neat little case of office jealousy. But 
if it isn’t that what i is it? All problems 
are one to me.’ 

“That’s very ingenious,” his sister 
said ironically. She tossed back a lock 
of blonde hair as fine and yellow as 
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‘* It’s a relief to have some one take dictation who isn’t—’’ He stopped suddenly 


corn silk. Indeed in her straight green linen 
frock she reminded you pleasantly of a blade 
of corn. “If I knew what was the matter I’d 
know how to go about remedying it myself. 
You see, there are three of them in the office. 
Miss Yeager has charge of the filing. She’s 
about thirty, I should think, and she lives 
with her married sister, who has two or three 
babies. The first time Miss Yeager was short 
with me I thought it might be because she 
was tired or worried about things at home, 
but that same morning I saw her laughing 
and talking with the other two. Then there’s 
Mary Delehanty, and she’s a dear. I can see 
she is from a distance, because that’s the 
only place I have to see her from. She 
makes me keep it too. You know she’s Irish- 
haughty—bubbling and delicious to her friends 
and don’t-come-near-me to the rest. 

“And then there’s Miss Carter, the cashier, 
the most perfectly groomed thing! Eliot, you’d 
like her! She—she’s a—a lady.” Ruth colored 
delicately. “I don’t mean that the others 
aren’t; but, you know, buddy, she’s different. 
For instance, she’s awfully tall and thin, and, 
instead of trying to disguise it with fussy 
clothes, she comes right out and accentuates 
it by wearing long, lean tailored things that 
make her look like a greyhound. I don’t 
think she particularly dislikes me; she seems 
even to have a sort of lazy liking for me —” 

“Recognizes a sister artist in clothes,” sug- 
gested Eliot whimsically. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” Ruth exclaimed impa- 
tiently. “I wear what I feel at home in.” 

“Well, you always manage to feel at home 


in something mighty becoming, I observe,” 
said Eliot with unabated good cheer. “How- 
ever, to our lambkins. If the crown princess 
likes you why don’t you strike up a friend- 
ship with her and let the other two frosts 
jump off a bridge or organize a croquet 
club ?” 

“Eliot !” 

“Ma’am ?” 

“When you were in the army,” his sister 
said slowly, “would it have been any fun for 
you if all the other fellows hadn’t had any 
use for you?” There was a quiver in her gay 
young voice. 

“T’m sorry, sis.” The young fellow sprang 
to his feet, instantly serious. “I hadn’t real- 
ized that you were really troubled. As to 
what you ask—no, I’d have hated it. And 
the office is your barracks, isn’t it? Please 
don’t stop now. Go on, and I'll really try to 
help.” 

“You're a dear,” his sister said impetu- 
ously. “O buddy, I’m glad you’re back! No, 
dear, I won’t tell you again how I missed 
you, but — Well, as I said, I think Miss Car- 
ter would be friendly, but she doesn’t want 
to make the effort to go against the other 
two. It’s easier for her to work with them if 
she dislikes me, or seems to do so, as heartily 
as they do. And their dislike is hearty 
enough,” finished Ruth forlornly. “I can tell 
it by how terribly polite they are.” 

“Tt’s a mightly unpleasant situation,” said 
Eliot, “and the only advice I can give you is 
just what I'd give another chap. It may not 
be any use; take it for what it’s worth. Of 
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course, sis, their attitude could 
be easily explained if you were 
the sort of girl—” He paused. 
“Well, the sort of girl that you 
aren’t,” he finished, smiling. “I 
mean, if you felt pretty much set 
up about your new job, or some- 
thing of that sort. But I acquit 
you of any uppishness; and I 
‘don’t believe they can even imag- 
ine they see any of that sort of 
thing in you. It’s probably some 
kind of misunderstanding, and 
you'll have to keep a grip on 
yourself and let it work out. 
There wouldn’t be any use in 
talking this way, Ruth, except 
that you’re big enough, and gen- 
tle enough too, to manage it. 
Buck up and shut your eyes to 
everything disagreeable. Just 
don’t see it. That part of it is 
not so terribly hard, I guess. We 
are not likely to concentrate on 
things that hurt us. But—and this 
is the part that counts—at the 
same time keep your eyes wide 
open for the least chance to show 
you’re perfectly friendly yourself. 
Selah!” He shook himself like a huge 
Newfoundland. “Have you got any 
lemonade ?” 

“Not yet.” Ruth accepted the change 
of subject gayly. “Come on, buddy, 
put on a record, and I will go make 
some 

“Well, how’s the front line?” in- 
quired Eliot the next evening. “Still 
holding ?” His keen glance took in the 
little weary droop of Ruth’s mouth. 

She smiled. “Yes, it’s holding all 
right, but, Eliot, it’s no use pretending 
that they’re just cold and slow about 
getting acquainted. They’ve really got 
something against me, something defi- 
nite. Mary Delehanty is fiery with it, 
and she feels she ought to treat. me 
this way. I know she does.” 

“Well, I guess you can get along,” 
said Eliot. In his anger he had for- 
gotten his sober good advice of the 
night before. The blood ran hotly in 
his cheeks. “No Markham,” he de- 
clared proudly, “is dependent on the 
good will of office girls.” 

Ruth put up her hand. “You're 
wrong, buddy. Markham or not, I do 
want the good will of office girls when 
they’re my fellow workers, and I’m 
going to have it. I’ve—I’ve found a 
way that I think will work. It’s a real 
Markham way too.” She laughed. 
“Tm sure I can do it if my nasty pride 


doesn’t come up and choke me while. 
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I’m trying. I expect to get an awful lot of 
practice in swallowing.” 

“How are you going about the contest?” 
inquired Eliot. 

Ruth flushed. “Don’t ask me,” she begged. 
“Ti would sound terribly silly to you,—it 
would to anyone,—but it’s the only way I 
can think of. I will let you know how it 
works.” 

By common consent they dropped the 
matter. If Eliot was a little more considerate 
of his sister than usual and saw that she went 
to the Canoe Club where she met her inti- 
mates a little oftener, and that she had the 
magazines she especially wanted and heard 
an occasional concert, only Ruth knew it, 
and she loved him more devotedly for it. It 
was a pretty hard pull at the office, but the 
work was easy. Mr. Ranelagh, as he relaxed 
under the efficiency and accuracy of his new 
secretary, became increasingly friendly and 
communicative. “Yes,” he once remarked ex- 
plosively, “Miss Markham, it’s ‘a relief to 
have some one take dictation who isn’t —” 
He stopped suddenly. “Who’s competent,” he 
finished. “Er—I met your brother at the Cal- 
umet last night. Splendid young chap!” 

“Ves, sir,” Ruth agreed proudly. 

Yes, so far as Mr. Ranelagh was concerned, 
everything was pleasant and friendly, but to 
be in the presence of her three women asso- 
ciates was getting to be nothing less than 
torture. Perhaps it would have been more 
bearable if Ruth had not struggled so des- 
perately to overcome their mysterious antag- 
onism. It was the very mystery of the thing 
that put the last weight on her spirit. Ruth 
could have dealt with a foe she could see; 
this invisible enemy kept her groping pitifully 
in the shadows. It would have been easier to 
resign, but she could not bring herself to do 
that. It was not so much giving up her posi- 
tion, for by now the desirability of the place 
over which she had rejoiced had shrunk to 
nothing beside the chagrin she had experi- 
enced in it. But she could not quit, for she 
did not know how. 

“T’ve done nothing wrong,” she told herself 
wearily. “I’m doing my work honestly, and 
I like all three of them. Surely it can’t keep 

” 

But it did keep on, until Ruth, who had 
always sprung out of her bed rejoicing in a 
new day, wished guiltily that Sunday could 
stretch just a little farther into the week. 
Then one icy March noon she fell and broke 
her arm. 

“It was just in front of a violet shop,” she 
told her brother a little wildly after her arm 
had been set and she was coming out of the 
ether. “So I can’t help it if I did fall down. I 
bought the violets and told the man to take 
them to Miss Carter’s mother. She’s getting 
over the flue and —” 

“Miss Carter’s mother!” exclaimed Eliot, 
staring. “You're still under ether, sis. Come 
on out. That’s better. Who’s Miss Carter? 
Oh, the crown princess.” His face lighted. 
“So you’re on violet terms with her, are you? 
How are the rest of ’em?” 

To his dismay she began to cry weakly. 
“Tjon’t mind me, buddy,” she _ begged. 
“They’re just—just ether tears, I guess. I’m so 


- tired. I don’t suppose Mr. Ranelagh will hold 


my place for me, and I don’t believe I care. 
I guess I’m glad of it. I—I guess I’m glad I 
broke my arm if it will take me away from 
the office. I’m tired of trying to make them 
like me. And, O buddy, I did believe in the 
scheme I told you about; but I’ve tried it 
almost a month now, and I don’t believe I’ve 
done anything except amuse them, and I 
don’t see how I can go back and face it 
again.” — 

Eliot stood up and walked over to the 
window. One reason was that he wanted to 
see what time it was by the big church clock 
on the corner; the other was because he did 
not wish his sister to observe the expression 
on his face. If he had been a cannibal at that 
moment and had called for his favorite dish, 
Mr. Ranelagh’s back office would have been 
instantly depopulated! Crown princess, Miss 
Yeager and the Delehanty girl—he could 
have disposed of them all in one furious 
gulp! 

He stalked over to his sister’s couch. “You 
don’t have to go back.” His voice was low 
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and controlled. “Don’t you worry, sis; there 
are dozens of places— Oh, there’s the tele- 
phone. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Ruth closed her eyes wearily. Against the 
low murmur of Eliot’s voice in the next room 
she drifted into a half sleep. Her brother’s 
excited, “Well, by George!” brought her back 
to consciousness. 

He was at her side. “It was Ranelagh, sis. 
He says by the tumult down there when they 
got the news of your accident anyone would 
think the chief was dead, and he gathered 
from the pressure brought to bear on him 
that they wanted you pensioned or knighted, 
or the flag put at half mast or something— 
he couldn’t tell what. He said Miss Carter 
and Miss Yeager and the Delehanty girl had 
all been to him separately and offered to do 
your work outside in their own time. And he 
said to tell you—get this, sis—it came out in 
their talk. Well, the Delehanty girl cried and 
said she didn’t care if you had taken the 
bread right out of Etta Morrison’s mouth, 
you were a wonderful girl, and everyone 
loved you, and they’d treated you shame- 
fully, and so on. Then the other two waked 
up and began to weep too, just to be sociable. 
Ranelagh asked them what they meant by 
that about the Morrison girl, and it came out 
that because they had seen you driving with 
godmother, who they knew was the wife of 
Ranelagh’s chief, they thought you had the 
Morrison girl thrown out so as to make a 
place for yourself. Then Ranelagh opened up 
and told them what he hadn't cared to before 
—that she wasn’t a decent secretary, because 
she couldn’t keep the office affairs to herself, 
and they’d lost a big contract through her 
talk; if she’d been halfway truthful she’d 
have told them when she went that he said 
he couldn’t honestly give her a recommenda- 
tion. Ranelagh was disgusted, but he said the 
Delehanty girl was a good hater, and Etta 
Morrison was a particular friend of hers. 
He’d like to know, and is coming to find out 
as soon as you are able to talk, what you did 
to make them all crazy about you even be- 
fore they knew you didn’t steal the Morrison 
girl’s job. And I’m kind of curious myself, 
sis. What was it?” 

Ruth, pale but radiant, did not answer him 
at once. 

“Tt was a misunderstanding,” she mur- 
mured thankfully at last. “Oh, I always knew 
it must be.” 

“Yes,” agreed Eliot impatiently ; “but what 
did you do about it ?” 

“Oh,” Ruth explained reluctantly, “don’t 
you know, Eliot? I thought I told you I got 
the idea from a book. You see, I couldn’t get 
near them; they wouldn’t let me; so I tried 
to be nice to the people they loved.” 

At the expression of bewilderment on her 
brother’s face she laughed and said, “I know; 
it does sound funny. But I did it. I made 
Miss Yeager take home a bunny to knit for 
the youngest baby, and I made the little boy 
an animal scrapbook. She had to take them 
you see, because they were for babies, and 
you don’t draw babies into quarrels. And 
Miss Carter couldn’t refuse violets for her 
mother. Oh, it was a game, buddy, and yet it 
was awful! Thinking up something for Mary 
Delehanty was the hardest; I had a terrible 
time. She hadn’t any baby nieces or aged 
mothers, and she’s terribly self-reliant. Then 
I found she had a brother she thinks a good 
deal of who wanted to get back on a news- 
paper. He’s a service man. I heard her tell 
Miss Carter about him, and I got Billy 
Knight to take him on the Herald. They like 
him a lot, Billy says,” Ruth added a little 
defiantly. 

“Billy brought him to the Calumet dance, 
and I danced with him. He’s wonderful, 
buddy,” she declared stoutly. “He’s clean and 
fine and honest like you. He asked me if he 
could come to call on me. You see, Mary 
hadn’t told him anything, and so I couldn’t 
let him, could I? But now I can. I'll have 
Mary and him both to dinner.” 

“Well, I’ll—” For once Eliot’s words 
trailed off into nothingness. 

“Tt’s only verse,” Ruth said softly. “And 
of course the author didn’t mean it the literal 
way I took it. He meant it more poetically. 
And the verse says ‘he’ instead of ‘they.’ But 
this is the way I used to keep saying it to 
myself: 


“They drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took them in. 


“And I thought the only kind of circle big 
enough to take them in would have to be 
drawn round some of the people they loved— 
their families, you know.” 

“H’m.” Eliot bent down and kissed his 


sister tenderly. “Better get a little sleep, Ruth. 
Ranelagh says the three furies—I mean graces 
—want to come up and be admitted to your 
presence to-morrow.” 

Out in the living room he picked up a 
volume, read a page or two and threw it 
down. “Delehanty, eh?” he said to himself 
thoughtfully. “And Billy Knight is social 
sponsor for him. Well, Billy knows. He’d be 
pretty sure of a chap before he’d present 
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him to Ruth. Well, who knows? If we have 
them up here maybe I'll appreciate the 
charms of the redoubtable Mary.” He 
grinned. “She seems to have a stout young 
capacity for being loyal to her friends if it 
does take her a long time to recognize them. 
O Ruth,” he called cheerfully, “asleep? Well, 
say, listen. About that dragnet idea of yours 
—circles, you know. It’s queer all right, but 
I’m not sure it’s so unpoetical.” 


WHISTLING JIMPS 


Cy Edna Turpin Chapter Eight. Jimps hides in the hay 


DRAWINGS BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 





Suddenly he stopped, paralyzed with terror 


ways; then he turned back toward the 

ford. “Pore Brat!” he said. “Ef ’twas 
bars or bobcats, anything but rattlers, I’d 
go thar. But rattlers! Lawzee, naw!” ; 

Then he tried to put Brat out of his 
thoughts. He swung up into an apple tree 
and filled his pockets with fruit, but a bough 
struck his cheek on the place that he had 
hurt when he fell at the Poole cabin. 

“Drat them Pooles!” he said, wincing. 
“They’re mean folks. An’, lawzee, Brat has a 
tough time, shet up in that cabin. I don’t 
reckon he nuver had a big red apple like 
this.” 

He sprang out of the tree and went his 
way, but more slowly now. Once or twice he 
stopped and looked back. Presently he heard 
some one approaching, and, not wishing Mr. 
Rowzey to meet him with stolen fruit, he hid 
behind some bushes. But the man was not 
Mr. Rowzey; it was Bill Poole’s nephew, 
Gaycy Poole. 

“Seems like all the Pooles is comin’ to 
Rattlesnake Mountain,” Jimps said to ‘him- 
self. “Wisht the rattlers would bite ’em all! 
Specially Gaycy. He’s a tough un. I seen him 
onct give his little buddy a backhanded, 
knockdown lick jest for pure meanness. No 
tellin’ what he’ll do to Brat.” 

Jimps came from behind the bushes. For a 
moment he stood still; then very slowly, as 
if something stronger than his unwilling, ter- 
rified self were forcing him, he turned his 
back to the ford and went up the road with 
his face toward Rattlesnake Mountain. 

“T’m awful skeered,” he said miserably. 
“But I can’t leave poor little Brat thar. I bet 
they left him in the cabin that old woman 
was tellin’ about, whiles they’re huckleber- 
ryin’. Ef I can git him I can tote him—he 
ain’t no more weight’n a bag o’ leaves—and 
take him to Dr. Wayne. But I—I don’t durst 
go thar, with them snakes squirmin’ and 
skirmishin’ round!” 

He crouched in the corner of a fence and 
waited while Gaycy Poole went to the farm- 
house. In a few minutes the young man came 
back and went briskly toward Rattlesnake 


Ji: stood awhile at the parting of the 





Mountain. Jimps took the path at a cau- 
tious distance behind him, and they crossed 
the gentle slope of Bear Mountain and 
started up the ragged knoll beyond. 

“He’s got on boots,” said Jimps, looking 
with a frown at his own bare feet. 

He picked up some stones and went on, 

setting his feet carefully in open places. 
Sometimes indeed the brushwood was so 
thick that he could not choose places for his 
feet. Then, holding his breath, he would 
plunge forward, as a person who cannot 
swim takes a push into water of unknown 
depth. 
_ At the top of the mountain he paused. To 
his right in a grassy glade beside a stream 
was a tumble-down cabin. Far down the 
southern slope figures were stooping and 
rising; they were the Pooles and the Martins 
gathering berries. Gaycy Poole stopped a 
minute at the cabin, then went on toward 
the berry pickers. 

Jimps turned toward the cabin. He went a 
little way on rocks and then had to plunge 
through a thicket. Suddenly he stopped, par- 
alyzed with terror. On the rock in front of 
him a huge rattlesnake was stretched at full 
length. It raised its head and waved it gently 
up and down. Jimps felt that if he stood 
there a second he should never move again. 
With the courage of desperation he raised his 
hand and cast a stone; it struck the rattler 
squarely and sent it writhing into the thicket 
below. 

As the snake left the ledge Jimps’s foot 
touched it, and he made a flying leap into 
the thicket beyond. On he sped in mad terror, 
feeling as if the ground beneath him were 
squirming and coiling, as if the bushes round 
him were hissing and rattling. He fled 
through brushwood and over stones and 
came at last to the glade, where he dropped 
down on the safe, open ground. Presently he 
got up and crept to the cabin. It was an old 
hut; it had neither window nor chimney; a 
pole propped shut the broken door. 

“Pretty! Pretty!” came a soft crooning 
voice from inside. 

Jimps looked in between the logs. Brat 
was sitting on the ground—-ihere was no floor 
—gazing through a crack at the bright, un- 
familiar scene outside. 

‘“Pret—” The child’s babbling ceased 
abruptly as a bit of bark came off under 
Jimps’s hand and fell inside the cabin. Brat 
looked round and, seeing the figure outside, 
fled to the opposite side of the room, and 
ee down and hid his face against a 
og. 

“Lawzee, he’s skeery,” thought Jimps. “Ef 
I grab him to tote. him off, he’ll kick and 
squeal, an’ I'll git kotch up with. I bet I 
could tame him. Thar ain’t no wild thing I 
can’t friend with, give me time. But thar 
ain’t much time. Come sundown Pooles’ll be 
back. An’ I got to find a roundabout way 
home, followin’ the branch down to Lost 
Creek. I can’t risk goin’ back ?crost that 
mountain.” He shuddered. 

He stood still a minute, then slipped the 
prop from the door and quietly entered the 
cabin. Without seeming to notice Brat, he 
sat down near him and began to hum in a 
low, monotonous tone. The child started and 
looked round. Jimps sat still, humming softly. 
Presently he took two apples out of his 
pocket and began to eat one. He rolled the 
other toward Brat, and it lay red and shiny 
in a patch of sunlight halfway between them. 
Presently Brat began a halting journey 
toward the tempting fruit. 

After many pauses and several retreats he 
came near enough to extend a thin, hesitating 
finger and touch it. He jumped back, but 
nothing happened. Again he moved forward, 
and this time he picked up the apple, which 
he patted and fondled against his cheek. 
Finally he began to eat it eagerly. 

Jimps put out one hand and touched the 
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child gently. Brat quivered but sat still. With 
soothing murmurs Jimps stroked his arms 
and his body. At first the child flinched at 
every touch, but presently he accepted the 
caresses without protest. Then Jimps picked 
him up and held him in his arms. Though he 
shivered, he did not try to escape. After a 
while he gave a long relaxed breath and cud- 
dled down in the embracing arms, and then 
—his first movement toward Jimps—he 
touched his cheek with soft, hesitating little 
fingers. 

“Pore little Brat!” Jimps said, speaking 
slowly and gently with pauses that were 
filled with soft hums and murmurs. “Don’t 
you want—h’m-m-m—to go ’way with me— 
h’m-m-m—out in the pretty sunshine ?” 

The child snuggled a little closer to him. 
“They tell Brat stay in,” he faltered. 

“We won’t ax ’em. We'll go whar they 
can’t find us,” said Jimps; “whar it’s 
good and sunny, an’ trees are full o’ 
red apples.” 

“Give Brat apple—two apples.” 

“T’ll give you two apples an’ ten,” 
said Jimps. “Come an’ let’s git ’em.” 

“M-m-m!” agreed the child. 

They went to the door, and Jimps 
looked out. He was not expecting the 
Pooles back for an hour; he felt sure 
they would pick berries until sundown. 
So it was a casual,.careless glance that 
he sent outward, but in full view he 
saw Bill and Marthy and Gaycy Poole 
coming rapidly across the meadow 
toward the cabin. With them were 
Dell Martin and Gabe, and Molly was 
behind them. 

“Lawzee! I’m a goner!” exclaimed 
Jimps. 

His first impulse was to make a dash 
for liberty. But no! Even if he could 
outrun the gang he would not be able 
to escape, for Bill had a gun and would 
not hesitate to use it. If he could crawl 
between the logs at the back of the 
cabin! But the cracks were too nar- 
row. He gave a despairing glance 
round, then clambered up the log wall, 
caught a joist pole and swung himself 
into the loft. It was merely some loose 
boards laid acrdss the poles, where a 
few armfuls of hay had been left, but 
it was the one possible hiding place, 
his one chance of safety. 

“Don’t tell whar I am,” he said in 
an urgent undertone. “They’ll kill me.” 

Brat, frightened at Jimps’s excite- 
ment, shrank away without answering 
and stared round with wild, vacant 
eyes. Then, for the rough voices were 
at the very door, Jimps burrowed 
down into the hay and lay as still as 
a crouching rabbit. 

“You Gaycy!” he heard Bill Poole 
say. “You moved the prop off’n the 
door an’ ain’t put it back.” 

“T propped it like I found it.” 

“Thar ’tis to show for itself,” cried Mar- 
thy shrilly. “An’ ef that Brat had got out 
an’ roamed off —” 

“You sure he was seekin’ me?” 

Bill Poole’s voice sounded so near that 
Jimps raised his head and peered down cau- 
tiously. His heart gave a great thump and 
then stood still. Not four feet from him was 
a sinewy hand covered with shaggy black 
hair! It was Bill Poole’s hand, and it held a 
gun! The hand moved along and rested on a 
joist pole, with the muzzle of the gun point- 
ing straight at the crouching boy. Had Bill 
seen him enter the cabin, and, divining his 
hiding place, was he about to shoot? No. 
Even as Jimps felt sure that that was the 
case the hand was withdrawn, leaving the gun 
on the joist poles out of reach of the children. 

“T know it’s so,” Gaycy was saying. “I 
seen Jim Woods, an’ he say he met the sheriff 
what had been to yore house. Jim got word 
he went to git that Brat.” 

“Huh!” Bill snorted. “That was jest a 
blind to git me for that moonshine business. 
Who’d seek Brat?” There was a queer sus- 
picion and alarm in his voice. 

“The officers followed you smang to the 
state line,” said Gaycy, “an’ they’re jest 
waitin’ for you to come back.” 

Bill uttered an oath. “That Farlan pup 
told on me,” he said. “I wisht I’d seen him 
when him an’ that gal come to the still. I’d 
have made an end o’ him then an’ thar. Pap 
and Sam ought to have shot ’em both. It 
ud have saved a heap o’ trouble.” 

“Hit’s two weeks too late to .talk ’bout 
that,” remarked Gaycy. “What you goin’ to 
do now?” 

“Do?” Bill swore fiercely. “I’m goin’ back 
with guns an’ fire to clean up the Farlans. 
Then I'll hit the trail to West Virginia.” 
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“Good!” exclaimed Gaycy. “That’s what 
I’ve been wantin’ to do sence I was big 
enough to tote a gun.” 

“TI can shoot a Farlan,” said Gabe Martin. 
He had a little lisp that made his sweet young 
voice sound almost babyish. “I shot a wabbit, 
an’ I can shoot a Farlan thest as good.” 

“Tl help,” Molly said eagerly. “I can load 
guns an’ tote news.” 

“We'll git all our folks,” said Bill. “We'll 
clean out the Farlans while we’re on the job. 
Well, I ain’t grievin’ about givin’ up this here 
berryin’. I don’t like the way them rattlers fit 
to-day, an’ they’re too dog-gone thick here- 
abouts. Hurry an’ cook supper, Marthy. 
Then we'll lay down an’ take a nap; after 
that we'll up an’ out from this place. We'll 
shoot up that tribe, an’ then we'll light out 
to West Virginia to-morrow night.” 

“Hit’s a mighty good time,” said Gaycy. 


**We'll be ready for ’em,’’ he said gloatingly. 


“To-morrow’s court day, an’ ev’body’ll be 
down at the courthouse. We can —” 

The men sat smoking and discussing their 
plans while Marthy baked ash cakes and 
fried meat and made coffee. The simple 
supper was soon prepared and eaten. Bill 
lighted a lantern, and their restless figures 
cast huge fantastic shadows on the walls. 

Jimps rolled over on his back and tried to 
make plans. In the loft he was safe; he must 
stay there until the Pooles went away. Then 
he must hurry home, dodge past them in the 
woods and warn his family and his kinsfolk 
of the planned attack. They would — 

The sound of some one’s scrambling up 
the log wall snapped his meditations short. 
Though he could not see who it was he heard 
the scuffling feet on the logs and saw a gigan- 
tic shadow rise and approach. 

“Hey! What are you doin’ thar?” de- 
manded Bill Poole’s harsh voice. 

“Go up; boy go up,” stammered Brat. 

“Naw; boy won’t go up,” Bill answered 
roughly; “jest to fall an’ lame yoreself for 
somebody to tote home. You set still.” 

He pulled the child back and put him down 
in a corner, where he sat whimpering and 
muttering to himself. 


“What’s the matter with him?” asked 
Gaycy. 
“Lawd knows!” said Marthy. “We’re 


bleeged to keep him shet up all the time. Half 
a chanct he runs ’way, an’ if 
he gits back an’ them folks 
find out—’”’ She stopped 
abruptly. 

“Who finds out what?” in- 
quired Gaycy. 

Bill cut in with an oath. 
“’Twas a bad day’s job 
bothering with him. Best 
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thing to do now is to give him a killin’ lick 
on top o’ his fool head. [ll do it next time 
I git bothered. Ef we’re goin’ to clean up 
the mountains we mought’s well start with 
him.” 

“Whyn’t you take him back to the pore- 
house?” asked Gaycy. 

“Humph!” grunted Bill. “Looky here, 
Gaycy, we'll want a lot o’ ca’tridges an’ 
powder an’ shot. Me an’ you better go by 
Sibold’s an’ take his stock. Then we’ll go on 
to court.” 

“You got to keep out o’ sheriff’s sight,” 
Gaycy reminded him. 

Bill frowned. “But I'll be on him when the 
scrimmage comes. See here, Gaycy, them 
Farlans and Banes always come up the road 
in a bunch court days. I'll stay on this side 
the river, an’ when court crowd breaks you 
git our folks over in the first ferryboat. We'll 





**We'll shoot up the gang; you bet we will!’’ 


layway that gang an’ shoot ’em up an’ be 
gone ‘fore sheriff can git ’cross the river.” 

Gaycy agreed; then he yawned and said, 
“T b’lieve I'll climb up thar an’ tumble down 
that hay to sleep on.” 

“Naw, you won’t,” said Bill. Poole. “These 
here bags is good enough for me an’ plenty 
good enough for you. You ain’t goin’ in that 
loft, stirrin’ up snakes. Don’t you know they 
always hant rubbish in an old house? You 
lay down an’ go to sleep. ’Tain’t long you’ve 
got to nap. What’s that ?” 

Jimps had jumped up, rustling the dry 
hay. He could not have avoided starting if 
he had known that it would bring the muzzle 
of Bill Poole’s gun to his head. 

For several minutes he had heard some- 
thing, felt something stirring at his side. He 
had moved cautiously to get away from it, 
but suddenly it touched his hand, and then 
came a sharp pain in his finger. A rattlesnake 
had bitten him! He sprang up and flung out 
his hand. It struck a soft furry thing and 
sent it flying through the air. It alighted at 
Bill’s feet and went scurrying through a 
crack. 

“A chipmunk!” exclaimed Gaycy. “Whoo! 
Ain’t it skeered !” 

“T bet a snake was after it,” said Bill. “I 
told you ’bout that old rubbish up thar.” 

Jimps’s heart, which seemed to have 
stopped beating, began to beat regularly 

again. He lay perfectly still 
until he heard heavy breath- 
ing below and knew that the 
Pooles were asleep. Then with 
a sigh of relief he turned over. 
Even while he was resolving 
that he would stay awake all 
night for fear of making a 
betraying sound or movement 
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in his sleep his heavy eyelids fell—and then 
Marthy Poole was calling the men to get up. 

While dawn and moonlight mingled in a 
pale misty light the Pooles left the cabin. 
Brat tried to pull away from Marthy’s 
clutching hand. 

“Brat don’t want to go,” he whined. “Brat 
want to stay with boy.” 

No one heeded his words, and he was hur- 
ried away, whimpering and resisting. 

When the voice died in the distance Jimps 
scrambled from the loft. He followed the 
Pooles at a safe distance down the little val- 
ley and along Lost Creek until they crossed 
the ford; then he dodged past them in the 
woods and took a bee line for home. The 
Farlans must make ready to attack the foe 
that expected to surprise them. What a kill- 
ing it would be! He hoped they would not 
leave a Poole in the mountains. 

“Pore Brat!” he thought. “He ain’t 
no Poole. He’s jest a porehouse scrub. 
I wisht I could have got him away, 
but now it’s too late. Lawzee, ef jest 
I had a gun! I’m goin’ to Butterfly 
Flat—’tain’t fur out o’ my way—an’ 
borrow old Sibold’s gun ‘fore Pooles 
git thar. I can slip it back to-morrow 
"fore he misses it. I’ll have a gun after 
the fightin’. I hope I can git Bill 
Poole’s; hit’s a mighty straight- 
shootin’ weepon.” 

He hurried to Butterfly Flat and 
peeped into the window of the back 
room. There was the gun rack— 
empty! He had counted so positively 
on getting the weapon that he stood 
for a minute motionless with disap- 
pointment and vexation. Where was 
the gun? If there were any chance to 
get it — 

He heard Page’s voice and, going 
round the corner of the house, saw her 
sitting in the hammock, with her hat 
in her lap. She was waiting for the 
mail rider with whom she was to go 
to Manson to see Dr. Wayne and Mr. 
Truitt. Sitting beside her was her 
cousin, E‘arrison Ruffin, who had just 
returned from his hike. 

A sudden thought came to Jimps. 
These outsiders might get Brat and 
take him to Dr. Wayne. He would ask 
them to do it. But first — “Whar’s 
Mr. Sibold ?” he asked. 

Page started up. “Why, Jimps!” she 
exclaimed. “I didn’t hear you coming. 
I Fe 
“Whar’s Mr. Sibold?” he repeated. 

“Gone to the mill. He’s coming back 
and then going to court. Do you —” 

“How come he took his gun to 
mill?” interrupted Jimps. 

“How do you know he took it?” 
asked Page. “He said he was going to 
bring home some squirrels for a stew. 
Jimps, what is the matter?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“But there is something. I know there is,” 
Page insisted. “You look so wild and excited. 
What is it?” 

He must tell them, if they were to rescue 
Brat. “Cross yore heart an’ swar not to let 
’em find out we know,” he said. And then he 
hurriedly told about the plot that he had 
overheard. “I’m out to-warn my folks. We'll 
be ready for ’em,” he said gloatingly. “We'll 
shoot up the gang; you bet we will!” 

“O Jimps! Jimps!” Page cried. “You make 
my blood run cold, talking about murder 
that way. Harrison, what must we do? Oh, 
if only Mr. Sibold were at home!” 

“We must stop it!” exclaimed Harrison. 


“Stop it! You can’t,” said Jimps. “I 
thought you mought git Brat out of the 
way.” 


“Oh, we must!” cried Page. “I’m going to 
Manson to see Dr. Wayne. I'll ask him to 
send for Brat right away.” 

Jimps scowled. “Seems like you-all mought 
git him, ’stead o’ blabbin’ to doctor. Id git 
him, but I’ve got to go an’ warn my folks. 
Pooles’ is goin’ to layway on the bluff this 
side the river an’ aim to shoot our folks 
comin’ from court this evenin’.” 

“Warn your folks,” said Harrison. “Tell 
them to keep away from court to-day. I’ll go 
to New Canaan and get the sheriff to swear 
in a lot of deputies and have out a bunch 
to arrest the Pooles.” 

“We don’t want sheriffs,” protested Jimps. 
“We can match them Pooles an’ settle our 
own fuss. Thar’ll be seen sech a killin’ as the 
mountains nuver knowed!” 

“Jimps, shut vour head!” Harrison said 
sternly. “You go and get your people to stay 
out of the way. Keep off a fight. This kind of 
thing’s got to stop. We’ve got to let the law 
punish wrongdoing insterd of taking matters 
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into our own hands. You rush right along 
now. I’m off for the sheriff.” 

“TI wish there were something I could do,” 
said Page. “Oh! I hate being a girl!” 

“Look here!” said Jimps. “Bill an’ Gaycy’s 
comin’ here for ammunition to git fixed for 
shootin’. Ef you can hinder ’em gittin’ it —” 

“TI can. I will,” Page cried eagerly. 

Jimps darted homeward through the woods, 
and Page was left alone. She had had a sud- 
den vision of herself standing heroically at 
the door and refusing to let the Pooles enter; 
but calm reflection put that plan from her 
mind. Bill Poole would push her away— 
throttle her if necessary—and get what he 
wanted. And if her conduct showed them 
that anyone suspected their plot they would 
hasten their deadly work. 

She might ask Mrs. Sibold to hide the am- 
munition; but the Pooles would require her 
to give it up, and she would do it. Whatever 
was done she—Page—must do it alone and 
quickly. 

Fortunately, she had been in the store with 
the Sibolds so often that she knew where 
they kept all their goods; and now Mrs. 
Sibold was in the garden, gathering vegeta- 
bles. Page ran behind the counter and, taking 
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box after box of shells and powder and shot, 
carried them to her own room and hid them 
in her bed between the straw tick and the 
feathers. She had completed the task and 
was sitting on the porch when the mailman 
came, and she jogged off with him, eager to 
see Dr. Wayne and get help for Brat. 

An hour later she ran to the doctor’s door. 

Dr. Wayne! Dr. Wayne!” she called ex- 
citedly. “Oh! Where is he? I must see him at 
once—at once!” 

Mrs. Wayne came out. “He has gone to 
Berton Siding to attend to a brakeman who 
got hurt,” she said. “He’ll be back soon. Why, 
dear! What is the matter?” 

Page burst into tears and sobbed out the 
story. 

The doctor’s wife put a soothing arm 
round her. “There, there, dear! Things aren’t 
so bad. The boys will get officers and prevent 
the fight. In to-day’s excitement the Pooles 
won’t do anything about the child. As soon 
as Joseph comes home he will arrange to get 
him. He’ll be here any minute. Come in and 
wait for him.” 

They waited for Dr. Wayne—waited and 
waited while the leaden-footed hours crept by. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


POLITENESS PAYS 


man of his friend Herm Marsh. Both 

sat on the front seat of a big Elton 
Six automobile with a huge bundle of camp 
gear tied on behind. “Been just sixty minutes 
goin’ fifty-five miles from Exeter Centre to 
Blue Point. Some ramblin’, I say !” 

Herm craned his neck round the bows of 
the top to look back at the clock in the tower 
they had just passed. “If I hadn’t seen it I 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

“I’m surprised that you do,” said George. 
“You don’t believe half that you see with 
your own eyes. I didn’t s’pose we were trav- 
elin’ most a mile a minute. That’s the way 
with these big cars, they ride so easy —” 

“T don’t believe yet that we were!” ex- 
claimed Herm. “That tormented clock was 
wrong. Still, you didn’t stop to give anybody 
a lift. If it had been me drivin’ I wouldn’t 
have had the heart to pass up everybody 
afoot.” 

George snorted. “Half the folks you come 
to ain’t goin’ half a mile; don’t pay to stop 
and start just for that. Remember that feller 
who rode from his front gate to the hogpen 
about ten rods down the road? Said he 
wanted to see how it seemed to set in one of 
these big cars,” 

“Jest the same,” Herm argued stubbornly, 
“T wouldn’t have the heart to throw ’em all 
down jest because somebody ’way back last 
fall didn’t use me right.” 

“T don’t throw ’em all down,” said George 
hotly. “Anybody that’s crippled or old or in 
need of a lift can allus depend on me, and 
don’t you forgit it. But this idea of —” 

He threw out the clutch and brought the 
car to a sliding stand beside a small railway 
station they were passing. An old lady in deep 
mourning was tugging two enormous grips 
down the steps. She was deeply veiled, and 
nota was too feeble to carry such large 
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Straightening up, the old lady aan 
them and their car a moment. “Yes, I 
She paused a moment. “I got on the wrong 
train. They took me more than thirty miles 
eut of the way before they looked at my 
ticket and found out.” 

“Where are you going, ma’am?” asked 
George. 

“Mount Morris. Now I’ve got to stay here 
all night, they say, and go all the way back 
to the junction to-morrow. Then we get there 
too late for the through train to Mount Mor- 
ris, and I'll have to wait till eleven-thirty at 
night for the next train. I haven’t’ much 
money with me,” continued the old lady, 


Te at that!” demanded George East- 
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approaching the car and furtively dabbing at 
her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Got folks in Mount Morris, I s’pose ?” said 
George. “Better hop in and we'll see what we 
can do.” He stole a furtive glance at Herm to 
observe the effect of his noble action. 

“Yes, my son’s wife lives there. He’s dead; 
died last week.” 

George leaped out from under the steering 
wheel. “Seems to me it would look better if 
you'd help her in,” he said sternly to Herm. 

Herm seemed to come out of a trance; he 
had been staring at the old lady’s gloved 
hands. “I was jest goin’ to when you started. 
Give a feller time, can’t ye ?” 

George loaded the old lady and her young 
trunks aboard and dug industriously into his 
pocket. “Seems to me there’s a suburban 
train runnin’ on the electric road from Tay- 
lor to Mount Morris. We'll see if we can’t 
land ye over across country here somewhere 
where ye can catch a train.” 

George’s stubby forefinger landed on the 
map. “Spencer—only ten miles. It’s on the 
back track fer us, but that’s only a matter of 
ten or fifteen minutes. Not a word, ma’am! 
I’ve got an old grandmother back East, and 
I hope I’ve got common decency enough not 
to leave you stranded here. I ain’t like some 
folks that I know.” He glared meaningly at 
Herm. 

Herm turned on the lights to save the bat- 
tery and, glancing back, was astonished to see 
the old lady looking out of the little window 
in the back. His eye lighted on one of her 
shoes. 

“Say,” he muttered in George’s ear, “‘that’s 
the funniest old lady I ever saw in my life.” 
Herm leaned out of the car and looked be- 
hind. They were making better than forty- 
five miles an hour, and far back another car 
was trying-to keep up. 

“TI suppose you’d throw her out jest be- 
cause she looks funny!” growled George. 
“Look up the time-table of the Mount Morris 
train: You’ve got decency enough left for 
that, I hope.” He jammed the booklet at 
Herm. 

“There’s a train at nine-forty-five,” said 
Herm. “We'll just about make it.” 

“We'll just about try,”-growled George, 
stepping on the accelerator. 

The car shot away almost as if discharged 
from a cannon. For a few moments the coun- 
tryside was a confused blur, then with a 
flourish he drew up beside a station of an 


Just as a car with three men in it came up behind 


them they roared away 


electric railway and looked at his watch. 
“Here you be, ma’am! Train’s late; you’re all 
right.” 

“Late your eye!” said a man who was sit- 
ting on the platform near by. “Don’t come 
for about an hour.” 

“What time is it due?” asked Herm. 

“Nine-forty-five when it’s on time.” 

“It’s nine-forty-eight now,” said George 
triumphantly. “Where’s your train?” 

“Nine-forty-eight your eye!” The man 
seemed to worry a good deal about George’s 
eye. “It’s eight-forty-nine.” He settled him- 
self down for long, loud argument. 

George’s face turned a brick red. He started 
to retort, then asked, “What kind of time?” 

“Standard, of course,” the man replied. 
“What did you suppose?” 

“That explains it.” George threw up his 
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“Here you are, ma’am, safe and sound,” 
said George politely. “Jest make yourself com- 
fortable till the bus gits here, and it’ll land 
you in the city in time fer supper.” 

Herm came out on the run. “They say the 
bus left about an hour ago. No more to-day.” 

“An hour ago!” George yelled. “It’s jest 
exactly nine minutes past nine—no more, no 
less. I'll swear to it. Their sign right there 
says nine-ten is when the bus leaves here!” 

“Go throw your watch into the lake,” 
Herm told him. “It’s one of those wheelbar- 
row-movement affairs, anyway; besides they 
run on daylight-saving time, they tell me, to 
accommodate the folks round here.” 

George sagged down in a heap on the run- 
ning board. “Well, I'll be cow-kicked!” he 
cried. “I never saw the beat of it!” 

“Cow-kicked !” Herm glared at him. “That 
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George loaded the old lady and her young trunks aboard 


hands with an air of submission. “Our 
watches have daylight-saving time.” 

Herm’s face showed intense relief. “Well, 
then this lady is all right. She can go into the 
waiting room —” 

“Closed. All painted new,” said the man. 
“This is an express train coming, anyhow; 
don’t stop here. She’ll have to wait three 
hours for the local.” 

“T s’pose you’d let her set outdoors here fer 
three hours and wait,” said George, turning 
ae to Herm. “An old helpless woman like 

er!” 


The woman was looking at a cloud of dust 
that was rapidly approaching. “I—I think 
we'd better be going,” she said. “‘There’s a bus 
line just a short distance ahead; it runs to 
Mount Morris. I’m awfully anxious to make 
it, if I could.” 

The loafer appeared interested. “That bus 
makes Paynesville at ten minutes past nine. 
Just thirteen miles.” He pulled out a big silver 
watch. “You’ll have just about time.” 

George backed out into the road. 

“Hold on now,” said Herm, dragging out 
his watch. “We’ll just set our watches over 
so as not to make any more mistakes. These 
transportation companies all seem to run 
standard time.” 

For once they agreed heartily. “All right,” 
said George. “Now, then, we'll have to make 
fast time to go thirteen miles in fifteen min- 
utes.” Just as a car with three men in it came 
up behind them they roared away with the 
cut-out wide open. “Looks as if those boobs 
think that little old tub they’ve got can keep 
up a us!” George shouted. “We'll show 
em !” 

“Better go easy,” Herm advised him as he 
hung on. “Say!” he muttered in George’s ear. 
“It’s funny the way that old lady is looking 
out of the rear window; and Fl bet that’s a 
revolver she’s got in her hand!” 

“Sure it ain’t two revolvers?” snapped 
George. “The idea! A poor old _ helpless 
woman like that, and you making up such a 
mess of stuff. You act as if you was about 
six years old. If you don’t know enough to 
be ashamed of yourself I’m ashamed for ye.” 

There was no time for more compliments. 
The wheels slid a rod or so as George stopped 
in front of the Rural Omnibus Line station. 
The other automobile was nowhere in sight. 
George stripped off his goggles and opened the 
rear door as Herm vanished inside the office. 


wouldn’t hurt ye none; you’re solid bone, 
head and all, clear through.” 

The old lady was in tears. “Seems to me I 
never was in so much trouble in my life,” she 
mourned. 

“Yes, and the harder I try to help ye the 
worse off ye be!” George seemed on the verge 
of tears himself, he was so angry. He turned 
on Herm. “If you hadn’t been so everlasting 
crazy to set our watches over, I might have 
thought to inquire about this. After this keep 
your oar out of it, and maybe I’ll get some- 
where.” 

“T s’pose now you'll set here and jaw till 
the bus comes along to-morrow,” said Herm 
calmly. “Better set your watch to daylight- 
saving time again, and then you'll be right 
where you left off.” 

“Hanged if I do!” George grabbed out his 
time-table. “It’s only about twenty-five miles 
from here over to the B. & M. She can catch 
something that will take her over to the 
junction. Here we are! One more good fast 
run and we'll jest catch the nine-forty-five 
train at Beardsley. Come on; it’s a railway, 
so it runs standard time. No more fooling or 
changing watches.” 

Again they roared away. Herm glanced at 
the mirror that reflected the traffic behind. It 
had twisted round until it reflected the pas- 
senger. 

“Say |” he hissed in George’s ear. “She’s 
rubbing her face the way you do when you 
are wondering whether you need a shave.” 

“Ask her if she wants to stop off at a 
barber shop,” replied George. “Go ahead; ic’s 
just about like you.” 

“Just the same,” said Herm, “she hasn’t 
raised that veil once, and it looks awful 
funny —” 

“You might reach back and pull off her 
veil and say, ‘Whose little girl is this?’” 
George suggested. “Go ahead! I bet you 
don’t know any better!” 

There was no chance for more disputing, 
for they had struck a rough road and were 
in the air half the time, and the other half 
were either landing on or rising off the seat. 

In almost no time at all they rolled into 
Beardsley and up to the station. It boasted 
a small tower with a clock in it, and George 
gazed at it open-mouthed. 

“Ten-forty !” he exploded. “Look at that!” 

For once Herm had no sharp retort to 
make. “T’ll be hanged!” he said. 
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“You ought to be—on general principles,” 
snapped George, dashing into the station. “Is 
your time standard or daylight saving?” he 
asked the man at the ticket window. 

“Why, standard of course,” said the ticket 
agent. “All railways run on standard time.” 

“They do, hey?” said Herm, who also had 
come in. “We’ve just come from Paynesville 
—straight here on high gear—and according 
to your clock it’s taken us an hour and thirty 
minutes to come twenty-five miles or so, at 
about fifty miles an hour!” 

“Paynesville!” the fellow said and grinned. 
“The line where the time changes from East- 
ern to Central time runs between here and 
Paynesville. That’s what’s the matter with 
you.” 

The two tourists glared at each other as if 
they were going to fight. “So the nine-forty- 
five train is gone,” they both said. 

“An hour ago. Next train at seven-forty in 
the morning.” 

“There are times,” said George, “when a 
man needs all the Christian fortitude he’s got 


"WELL, GOOD-BY, DIXIE" 


S Morley Tate, the watchman, leaned 
A against the friendly bulk of the huge 
bald cypress and with his fingers 
searched in the darkness for the bulky knot 
in the tie line he felt the rope give another 
slip. He struck a match in the shelter of the 
big tree, and the light revealed to him what 
he had suspected. The driver of one of the 
timber wagons, who was supposed to have 
fastened the rope that held the huge freighted 
barge against the river bank, had done a 
slack job; he had turned the stiff tie line 
only once round itself and given it but a 
single loose knot. Now it had slipped almost 
clear of the turn, and it was still slipping. 
In a moment the ponderous lighter would be 
free. 

Through the darkness Tate made a sudden 
dash for the great flatboat; whatever hap- 
pened, his place was aboard her. But before 
he had crossed the narrow plank that led 
from the bank to the lighter he heard the dull 
rebound of a taut rope suddenly released. At 
the same instant the hawser, recoiling, struck 
the watchman’s lantern, which stood near the 
capstan, and sent it, flaring and hissing, into 
the dark river. 

Tate gained a footing on the lighter, but 
even as he-did so the gangplank, shunted off 
by the movement of the ponderous barge, 
shot from under him. Alone without a light 
and with the huge craft in the elemental 
power of the deep, swift tide, he was at a 
loss what to do. In the bleak night wind he 
stood on the prow of the lighter and felt it 
gathering momentum. While he was standing 
there he heard the lumber company’s tug 
Dixie downstream as she was about to enter 
Drowned Man’s Cut. 

The watchman had no illusion about what 
that meant. “If I can’t stop this thing it’s 
good-by, Dixie,” he said to himself. 

The little Southern seaboard river in which 
the lighter had been moored was singularly 
narrow, deep and straight in its lower reaches. 
Without the customary sinuous deference 
with which tributary streams approach large 
ones, it literally rushed into the arms of the 
broad Santee River. The swift current and 
the narrow channel gave Morley Tate his 
great fear; the lighter and the Dixie would 
collide in the narrowest part of the dark 
waterway. A vision of the fatal meeting 
flashed as vividly before him as if it had been 
thrown on a screen. Out of the darkness the 
monster would suddenly loom upon the little 
tug, overwhelm her and send her crushed 
beneath the eddies of Drowned Man’s Cut. 
To avoid the collision seemed impossible; to 
warn the Dixie of the fast approaching mene 
ace also seemed impossible. Scarcely a quar- 
ter of a mile separated the two craft. In a 
few moments he would be able to see the 
dim lights on the tug; but her helmsman 
would see nothing of the barge. 

The watchman’s haste in reaching the 
lighter before she swung into the river had 
been so great that he had had no time to 
pick up his box of matches that he had 
dropped on the shore. If he had had a match 
he would have risked kindling a blaze aboard 
the barge, even though she was loaded with 
thousands of feet of rich pine. Through inky 
darkness of which his craft seemed a living 
part he swept down on the brave little tug 
puffing sturdily up against the sweep of the 
powerful tide. The weight and the driving 
power of the lighter were so great that she 
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to bear his burdens. I—” He turned to yelp 
at Herm, but Herm was going out of the door 
on the run. George and the ticket agent ran 
to the window, and it was a strange sight 
that they saw, for Herm and the old lady 
were locked in a desperate tussle. Herm was 
dragging her from the front seat, and she was 
hanging to the steering wheel in a frantic 
effort to start the machine. 

“Sufferin’ cats!” George exclaimed and 
dashed out with his coat tails cracking. “Be 
ye a Bolshevik or just plain crazy ?” he yelled. 
“Let go of that poor old woman before I 
bounce a brick off your head.” 

Herm finally succeeded in dragging the old 
woman out on the ground, where he held her 
throat with both hands. “Poor old woman! 
Poor old grandmother! Look at that—tryin’ 
to steal our car—those hands and feet—that 
gun he tried to pull on me—that—that —” 
He was trying to crowd all his past suspicions 
into short sentences. 

“It’s a man!” cried George, dancing round. 
“Lemme pelt him jest one good solid one!” 


ar 


It took the best efforts of all three of them 
to tie the fellow securely with the towrope, 
and it is doubtful whether they could have 
managed it then if his trailing robes had not 
encumbered him. 

“Now what in time shall we do with him?” 
panted George as he stood up to survey the 
prisoner. 

“Sit tight and wait for that car which has 
been chasing us. Probably they’ll take care 
of him.” 

“Chasing us!” said George, astonished. 

“That’s what,” replied Herm. “Every time 
I looked round he was watchin’ that car. But 
no use to tell you anything. All you could 
talk about was your old grandmother!” 

The small car with three men in it soon 
dashed noisily into the yard. “Here he is!” 
shouted one of them. “Somebody’s nailed him 
ahead of us.” 

“Yes, and what’s more they’re goin’ to 
claim the reward,” said Herm, watching 
them keenly. “He’s our meat, not yours. 

“Come on then,” said the man, turning 
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would stave in the Dixie, roll her over and 
send her to the bottom. Tate’s only hope was 
to stop the lighter. 

He had been gathering the cold heavy 
length of the rope into a coil on the bow 
near the capstan. Though he had done it 
merely to make things aboard as shipshape 
as possible, now, as his eyes strained through 
the darkness for a gleam of the Dixie’s lights, 
a sudden idea came to him. He glanced at 
the light hawser. The chance was a desperate 
one; but apparently there was no other. 

For a mile above the mouth of the swift, 
narrow river the only indentation in the 
shore was a little bay on the right bank. For 
the past month a panel of logs that had 





knew from the shadowy outlines of the 
moss-draped trees that he should presently 
be opposite the little bay. 

When he should have reached the bay in 
which the logs were lying there would be but 
one way to halt the lighter in her fatal and 
ponderous course, and that was to seize the 
hawser, leap to the half-sunken logs with it, 
hasten across them to the shore and there 
take a turn with it round the trunk of an old 
tupelo tree that stood on the brink of the 
bay. 

Tate knew that tree. He knew that it 
would hold against the strain, and he knew 
that, if he secured the rope properly, it would 
hold the lighter. The dreadful uncertainty 
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His lithe, strong body shot away into the darkness 


broken loose from one of the rafts had been 
moored in it. Since the logs had lain in the 
water for a long time, they were tide-soaked, 
slippery and coated with river mud. Tate 
knew that they were there in the darkness— 
somewhere. He had seen them in the tiny 
bay only two days before. Though he could 
see nothing of them now, he was so familiar 
with every foot of the river bank that he 


was whether he could gain the shore. He 
grasped the rope tightly. “I’ve simply got to 
get ashore with this line, or—well, good-by, 
Dixie!” 

It is one thing to make a dangerous jump 
when you can see your landing place; it is 
quite another to leap in the dark above a 
swift and treacherous stream in the hope of 
landing on a raft of slippery, semi-submerged 
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and motioning to the others. “We'll invoice 
the goods and take charge of ’em —” 

“Goods!” said George. 

“Sure! Silk from across the line. He’s been 
at it for years, he and his widow’s weeds. 
Slickest smuggler in the business. You get two 
hundred and fifty dollars reward from the 
National Dry Goods Association.” 

A day or so later Herm got the money, but 
divided with George. ‘ 

“Say, stick-in-the-mud,” said he suddenly, 
“you remember you thought you run fiity- 
five miles in sixty minutes from Exeter Centre 
to Blue Point. It was jest two hours you took 
for it. You started on daylight-saving time 
and ended on standard. Your old tub wouldn’t 
keep itself warm runnin’ downhill. You can’t 
fool me.” 

“There was a time long about noon that 
day,” drawled George, “when I’d have fought 
if you’d said daylight saving to me. But this 
money kind of makes a warm place in my 
hand. Talk all you want to, but after this I’m 
goin’ to run my watch by the sun!” 
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logs—and to do so encumbered with a length 
of manila rope. That was what Morley Tate 
had to do. 

Puffing away sturdily, the Dixie was now 
scarcely a score of lengths away. Tate reck- 
oned that the small bay was now just off the 
lighter’s port bow. For a moment he studied 
the dim outline of the trees on the dark 
bank; then with muscles taut and with mind 
centred on his desperate task he took a short 
run across the open bow of the lighter, and 
his lithe, strong body shot away into the 
darkness. Behind him the hawser unwound 
itself jerkily from its neat coil. 

With a stunning jar the watchman landed 
on the perilous edge of the half-submerged 
panel. He slipped and hurtled headlong upon 
the logs, but, though he lay prostrate and 
partly stunned in the cold mud and water, 
his right hand still grasped the rope. He 
knew that every moment was precious. It 
would be vain to reach the logs and not the 
shore. It would be vain to reach the shore if 
he let the lighter tear the rope from his 
grasp. Struggling blindly to his feet, he felt 
his way on, stumbling and groping. He heard 
two shrill blasts from the whistle of the Dixie 
and knew that the lighter was upon her. He 
thought he heard the grinding impact. 

He had reached the last log on the panel. 
The whistle of the Dixie kept shrilling ter- 
ribly. A bush that leaned from the land tore 
his face; he was thankful for its rough mes- 
sage of guidance. Swiftly he ‘ran his strong 
hand along one of its dark limbs until the 
increasing size of it indicated that it was 
strong enough to bear his weight. Then, pull- 
ing himself with the limb, with all his re- 
maining force he leaped for the invisible shore. 
With sudden impact he struck the sheer bank. 
The jar almost shook loose his viselike grip 
on the cold rope, but not quite. With his 
other hand he tore at the bank for support. 
He slipped. He heard shouts from the Dixie. 
He climbed with desperate strength. His 
heart seemed bursting with his effort. But he 
reached the solid shore; and as he did so his 
arm struck the trunk of a great tree. Round 
it in steady haste he wound the hawser. 
There was just enough slack for him to tie 
a knot, and he had scarcely made it secure 
when the lighter drew the rope as taut as a 
banjo string. Tree and rope held firm. 

Abel Johnson, captain of the Dixie, found 
Tate sitting at the foot of the giant tupelo, 
round the massive bole of which he had tied 
the manila rope. Johnson was critical. 

“Why, Tate,” he exclaimed in anger, “if 
that bullheaded lighter of yours had come 
ten feet farther she would have sent us to 
the bottom! We couldn’t see a thing coming. 
As it is we have a bad hole smashed in the 
Dixie’s bow above the water line.” 

Tate was modest. “It might have been 
worse,” he said. 

“Look here,” Johnson went on in some- 
thing like a confidential whisper, “do you 
know who’s aboard the Dixie? Why, man, 
Donaldson himself, president of the com- 
pany, coming over to see how things are 
getting along. You pretty nearly ran all of 
us into a mess; and I’m not sure that you'll 
not be booked for a job somewhere else.” 

But the truth has a way of becoming 
known; and, though the president of the 
company did ask Morley Tate to take an- 
other position, it was a promotion. 
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WIDE WORLO PHOTOS 


The Late Premier Hara of Japan 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MANY MEN urge us to coin life into char- 
acter; but there are few regular workers in 
the mint. 


How valiantly the buzzing Gnat defies 
The Eagle—who disdains to swoop on Flies. 


IF OTHER PEOPLE saw us as too many 
of us see ourselves, they’d talk to us with 
their hats off. 


FROM HONOLULU come reports of the use 
of paper mulch on the sugar plantations to 
keep down weeds and so reduce the num- 
ber of necessary laborers. The field is cov- 
ered with a specially prepared paper, strong 
enough to prevent the growth of weeds, but 
not so tough as to retard the cane, which 
bursts through. 


IT TAKES MORE FUEL to heat a house 
with loose-fitting windows than one in which 
windows fit tight. From fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent of the fuel that would other- 
wise be burned can be saved by equipping 
windows and doors with metal weather strips, 
the cost of which in a new house can be 
offset by putting in a smaller heating plant. 
The fuel saved each winter will be the 
“penny earned” by forethought. 


IN OTHER DAYS visitors to the Holy Land 
had to face all the discomforts and incon- 
veniences of travel under Ottoman rule, 
among which was the unpleasant sea voyage 
to Beirut or Jaffa. Now a trip to Egypt will 
include Palestine and Syria as a matter of 
course, for Jerusalem is within twenty-four 
hours of Cairo by rail, and the hotel facilities 
are much improved. The visit to Palestine 
should come in the spring when both climate 
and country are at their best. 


THE INDUSTRIES established to give em- 
ployment to seriously disabled ex-service men 
have suffered from the general handicap of 
sluggish markets. But if a season of buying 
is at hand, when our purses are to be opened 
more freely, let us not forget in what we buy 
those men who so bravely and so unselfishly 
fought for us and who must now make the 
best of broken or blighted lives. Let us lighten 
their burden a little by letting them know 
that we like their industry and will encour- 
age it every time we have even the slightest 
excuse to buy a wicker basket or a cane- 
seated chair. 


IN OCTOBER three Alpine marmots made 
their usual arrangements for a long winter’s 
sleep, but the proprietors of the Kurverein 
at Saint Moritz wished to make a gift to the 
London Zoo. The animals, when they were 
dug out, were lying motionless; their eyes 
were shut, their breathing was suspended, and 
the circulation of the blood was just main- 
tained by a slowly beating heart. On being 
picked up each marmot gave a gasp of 
remonstrance, took one long, deep breath and 
then went to sleep again. The animals made 
the long journey to London quite unmindful 
of the motion of coach, train or steamer and 
will probably continue to sleep through the 
winter. 


THE IMPENITENT LUDENDORFF has 
written a book, War and Politics, in which he 
preaches the doctrine that we are only at the 
beginning of a succession of great wars, that 
Germany must shape its policy with that fact 
in mind, that it must not in the future per- 
mit internal politics to hamper the general 
staff of the army as it did in 1918. He en- 
visages a new Germany ruled by the Hohen- 
zollerns, in which the function of thinking 
shall be discharged entirely by the general 
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staff. “The MHohenzollerns,” he declares, 
“made the German people.” Having made 
them, they did the best they could to ruin 
them. The quality of General Ludendorff’s 
Bourbonism may be gathered from his re- 
mark that Germany failed in the past to em- 
phasize sufficiently that “might makes right”! 


oe 9 
INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


APAN has shown so much cleverness in 
J adopting and putting into practice the 

ideas of the West,that we are likely to 
forget that only sixty years ago it was as 
feudal in spirit and in organization as France 
or England was six hundred years ago. Japan 
has traveled far and fast in the last two gen- 
erations, but it has not wholly forgotten its 
feudalism. It has a constitution, a parliament 
and a ministry responsible—in part—to par- 
liament; but it has also an invisible, oligar- 
chic government, administered by the heads 
of the old feudal clans. The shogun who ruled 
in the mikado’s name for centuries is gone, 
but the Gen-ro, or Elder Statesmen, remain. 

The Elder Statesmen are the survivors of 
the group of leaders that overthrew the 
Tokugawa shoguns, gave Japan a consti- 
tution and made it great among the nations. 
There are only three or four left—Prince 
Yamagata, Marquis Saionji, Marquis Mat- 
sukata and perhaps Marquis Okuma. Those 
men have the ear of the Emperor, the sup- 
port of the House of Peers and the confidence 
of a great part of the nation. Their services 
to Japan have been great, and the Japanese 
are still so feudalistically minded that they 
look up with awe to those veteran nobles. 

We call the authority they exercise an in- 
visible government because they are not 
ministers and are in no way officially respon- 
sible to the nation. Their influence, often 
greater than that of the premier himself, is 
exerted privately, almost secretly. They are 
especially strong with the war department 
and the navy department. The ministers 
who preside over those bureaus are by law 
professional military or naval men, and are 
personally appointed by the Emperor and 
not, like other ministers, responsible to par- 
liament. They may and sometimes do ignore 
the authority of the premier and pursue a 
policy that is in direct opposition to his. That 
explains the questionable reputation that 
Japan has in the foreign offices of the world. 
Engagements that the premier makes in all 
sincerity are often set at naught by irrespon- 
sible, irremovable military authority, and the 
premier is helpless. 

The feudalistic sentiment of Japan is mili- 
taristic, imperialistic, Prussian, and it is still 
strong. The nations of the world fear it as 
they used to fear the feudalistic spirit of Ber- 
lin. The invisible government of the Gen-ro, 
though it is cautious and subtle, is in gen- 
eral sympathy with that spirit. There are 
millions of Japanese who have outgrown it, 
and other millions who are outgrowing it. 
The late premier Hara, who was a commoner, 
and not a jingo, represented those millions, 
but he has been killed by a young fanatic of 
the other party. It was a cruel stroke, deliv- 
ered at a critical time. Peace or war may 
well hang on the road that Japan takes as it 
leaves the grave of Hara. Danger lies in the 
fact that the party of liberalism has few out- 
standing leaders. One hope is that, even if the 
military party comes into full power, the 
wisdom of the aged Gen-ro may be sufficient 
to restrain the hot-heads from challenging 
the world. 

eg 


EXECUTIONS IN FRANCE 


HE scandalous charges that Mr. Watson 

of Georgia made on the floor of the 

Senate chamber against the officers of 
our army in France are probably in large 
part the outgrowth of the strict censorship 
that the government maintained over news 
from the front during the war. 

What Senator Watson said is this: That 
“private soldiers were frequently shot .. . 
because of some complaint against officers’ 
insolence,” and that “they had gallows on 
which men were hanged day after day with- 
out court-martial or other form of trial .. . 
I have a photograph of one of these gallows 
on which twenty-one white boys had been 
executed at sunrise, and others were waiting 
in camp jails to be hanged morning after 
morning.” 

Every responsible commander who was in 
France, from General Pershing down, has de- 
nied those accusations indignantly; and even 
before they denied them the charges were in- 
credible. Men were shot in France, and a few 


were hanged, for crimes of a peculiarly bes- 
tial character. The honor of our country was 
in the hands of our soldiers, and the occa- 
sional ruffian who defiled it deserved all the 
punishment he got; but that any of the men 
were hanged without trial by court-martial 
we shall not believe without evidence that 
cannot be gainsaid. Senator Watson has pro- 
duced no such evidence. 

But since the charges have been made it is 
desirable that the precise facts about execu- 
tions in France be made public. It would 
probably have been a good thing if the facts 
had been published during the war; but the 
military authorities thought otherwise, and 
the Secretary of War accepted their judg- 
ment. But since executions did from time to 
time occur without any public statement 
concerning them, a cloud of irresponsible and 
mischievous gossip, exaggerated, distorted and 
often wholly false, gathered about them. It 
is that gossip—circumstantial, as gossip often 
is—that has reached Senator Watson, and 
through him the country. 


o ¢ 
WHY WE DO THINGS 


EN’S acts are open to us. We can see 
where they go and what they do in 
every detail, if our eyes are keen 

enough. We hear their voice in all its way- 
ward tones and subtle inflections. What is 
there behind the words and the actions? 
What are the motives that lead men and 
women to act and speak as they do? Of all 
the forms of human knowledge and investi- 
gation this is the most important and the 
most difficult. We are always divining the 
secret, always vaguely and vainly guessing 
at the impenetrable working of other men’s 
hearts. All our own action has to be founded 
upon such guessing and divining. Yet, with 
our very best effort, the matter too often 
remains hopelessly obscure. 

Sometimes we conjecture the motives of 
others from what we take to be our own, 
attribute to them our own hopes and strug- 
gles, our own petty weaknesses and oc¢asional 
lofty ideals. Because of the essential oneness 
of humanity, such guesses are often for- 
tunate. They are often misleading, because 
the complex mixture of human needs and 
aspirations appears in strange and unexpected 
ways. Sometimes we judge others by stand- 
ards altogether different from those which we 
apply to ourselves, standards derived from 
hearsay or reading or theory. We supply 
others with motives of lofty idealism and 
practice, of high devotion to duty, that we 
should like to think prevailed in our own 
lives, though we know, alas! that they do 
not. More often we assume that others do 
mean and cruel things that we know very 
well we should not do ourselves. It is aston- 
ishing how ready we are to attribute base 
motives for simple actions, actions that we 
ourselves are performing every day with no 
such motive. The safest test here is to stop 
and consider whether we should really do 
such things for such an object. 

Yet if we are ignorant of the motives of 
others, it is amazing how ignorant we are 
also of our own. Most of us act daily by 
instinct, with no real appreciation of the 
deeper springs from which such action flows. 
Even the wisest and most thoughtful act first 
and when they come to study their actions 
are astonished to find from what unexpected 
principles they emanate. 

The first lesson of these considerations is 
that we must study motives more and more 
carefully, in spite of our blunders and ill 
success. And the second lesson is one of infi- 
nite charity. Only the ignorant and the vain 
pretend to judge motives with positiveness. 
The wise recognize that man’s action springs 
from strange sources as it leads to strange 
ends, and the older they grow the more they 
live in the spirit of the largest charity the 
world has ever known: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


a) 
COLLEGE “DRIVES” 


LLEGES and universities in this coun- 

try are more highly endowed with 

permanent income-yielding funds than 
similar institutions in any other country. 
There are no less than fifty-seven that have 
a million dollars or more apiece in such 
funds. Ten have more than ten millions 
apiece, and most of the others have far more 
than a million. Yet all over the country col- 
leges, large and small, have been carrying on 
“drives” to increase their endowment. Some 
of them have already succeeded in raising the 
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amounts that they had fixed as their aim; 
some are still busy trying to get money or 
pledges; some are getting ready to begin. 

The work is fully justified by conditions 
that call imperatively for larger college in- 
comes. Since the tuition never covers the cost 
of a student’s education, since almost every 
institution is reporting year after year an 
increase in the number of students, and since 
few colleges have been able in the past to 
balance the year’s account without drawing 
on their capital, the need of a constant stream 
of gifts is evident. The colleges that spend 
more than their income deserve praise rather 
than blame if they are prudently managed, 
if the deficit is owing to a progressive policy, 
and if the gifts for the year exceed the deficit, 
so that the new year begins with more capital 
than the year before. 

There is another reason why the colleges 
need larger incomes. Professors and teachers 
are underpaid. The fact worries the college 
authorities in two ways: they know that the 
inadequacy of the pay that their professors 
receive pinches and distresses them and is 
unjust ; and they perceive that, as many men 
and women have been prevented from enter- 
ing the profession of teaching by discovering 
how little those already in it receive, the 
supply of teachers will be still further re- 
duced. Some men will teach in spite of the 
small pay, because they like teaching, but the 
ordinary college student will choose an occu- 
pation that will give him at least a plumber’s 
wages. 

It is chiefly to enable the colleges to deal 
justly with their own teaching forces and to 
encourage other men to become teachers by 
making salaries adequate to the service ren- 
dered that college drives are organized. It is 
a good cause. Whoever has any money to 
spare and knows of a good college that is in 
need can do no better than to contribute his 
money to that college. 


e¢ 
THE SLUMP IN FOREIGN TRADE 


N September the value of imports into the 
United States was $179,282,000, as against 
$363,290,000 in September, 1920. Of exports 

the value was $319,300,000, as compared with 
$594,538,000 in 1920. In other words the 
trade in both directions declined almost ex- 
actly one half. 

The showing in value is rather worse than 
that in volume, for there has been a certain, 
though not large, decrease in prices. It is 
safe to say that the actual reduction in the 
amounts brought into the country or sent out 
of it is more than forty per cent. Taking first 
the exports, the loss has been extremely large 
in some of the most important classes of mer- 
chandise. Exports of iron and steel manufac- 
tures were only $26,740,000, whereas in 1920 
they were $87,554,000. Cotton goods fell 
from $30,425,000 to about $10,000,000. Our 
formerly enormous export of automobiles 
and parts dropped from $23,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000, and there was a decrease of $38,000,- 
000 in the value of breadstuffs sent abroad. 
On the other hand, there was a very small 
increase in the value of meats and dairy 
products. 

Of the imports it is necessary to say only 
that the decrease in value is more or less 
uniform throughout the list. There are few 
articles or classes of articles that do not show 
a reduction. One item, however, should be 
mentioned. In September, 1920, the value of 
sugar imported was $66,000,000. In 1921 it 
was only $9,236,000—one seventh as much; 
but the price this year is so much lower that 
the amount imported declined only from 
437,217,000 pounds to 316,000,000. 

There is nothing hopeful in those figures, 
nothing hopeful in the situation. The foreign 
trade is stagnant, and in no quarter does 
there appear any prospect that it will im- 
prove. Our best customer, population con- 
sidered, is Canada, and our exports to Canada 
have declined in larger proportion than our 
exports to almost any other country. Com- 
paring imports and exports, we see that on 
the total values for the month of September 
the “balance of trade” in our favor was still 
$140,000,000. Whether that is a matter for 
satisfaction or simply a matter of indifference 
is a question. It shows of course that foreign 
competitors are not flooding the country 
with their goods or getting a strong hold on 
our market; but it obliges other countries, 
more than ever our debtors, to send us still 
more gold from their scanty stocks, and we 
already have too much. 

In looking for a crumb of comfort in the 
present conditions, we can discover only that 
we are no worse off than our industrial com- 
petitors. The same stagnation holds them all. 
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Nowhere do they find eager buyers of their 
goods. We all know what the remedy is for 
them and for us. It is hard work and na- 
tional, corporate and individual economy. 
But although we know what is required of 
us, nations, corporations and individuals are 
not doing what the times demand. 


e ¢@ 
THE FALL OF THE GERMAN MARK 


HE most extraordinary economic phe- 

nomenon of the moment is the evapora- 

tion of the value of the German mark. 
Before the war it was worth in exchange 
almost exactly twenty-four cents. At the mo- 
ment of writing it is worth in exchange one 
third of a cent, and, since it is still falling, it 
may have no value at all by the time this is 
printed. 

For the present the effect is stimulating 
to German industry. Though prices have 
risen, they have not risen quite so fast as the 
mark has fallen. The Germans themselves, 
who fear that their money will soon be worth 
nothing, are turning it as fast as they get it 
into goods, which have at least some value; 
and speculators from neighboring countries 
are taking their own money into Germany, 
converting it into marks and buying goods 
that would cost them twice as much or more 
at home. In an ordinary panic everyone tries 
feverishly to turn his goods into money. In 
Germany the process is reversed; everyone is 
trying to turn his money into goods. 

Whether the situation is inevitable or 
whether it is to some extent artificial—created 
in order to impress on the other nations the 
inability of Germany to meet the reparation 
payments—is uncertain. The effect is the same 
either way. It is taken for granted that the 
Allies will have to give the Germans more 
time on their next payment. Since German 
money is worth nothing, there is nothing but 
German-made goods with which to pay, and 
the Allied nations are in no mood to be 
flooded with cheap products made under the 
conditions that now exist on the other side 
of the Rhine. 

It would be foolish to predict the course 
that events will take in Germany, but it is 
evident that unless something is done to 
check the flow of paper money Germany 
will pass not only into open bankruptcy but 
into a state where money and credit. will 
have no meaning, and where business must 
be carried on by a kind of barter, such as 
primeval man employed. There are theorists 
who would welcome that result, but the 
breakdown of so important a part of the 
intricate social organization of Europe could 
not fail to have serious political and indus- 
trial effects all over the world. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


LTHOUGH President Harding carried the 
city of New York by 441,000 votes last 
year, Mayor Hylan in the recent mayoralty 
election defeated the Republican coalition 
candidate by 418,000. The two extraordinary 
pluralities furnish an excellent illustration of 
the lightness with which party ties hold the 
ordinary voter to-day. Mayor Hylan’s popu- 
larity in New York is largely owing to his 
loud opposition to the practice of the state 
legislature in interfering with the government 
of the city and to his earnest efforts to pre- 
vent the rapid-transit lines from raising their 
rates of fare. Wherever elections were held 
on November 8 there were indications of a 
Democratic recovery from the crushing de- 
feat of last November. 
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RANCE, through its wandering envoy, 

M. Franklin-Bouillon, has concluded a 
rather inclusive treaty with Mustapha Kemal, 
the leader of the Nationalist Turks. Accord- 
ing to the agreement France will withdraw 
from some of the Cilician territory that it 
holds, in return for the friendly support of 
the Nationalists both in Syria and in Con- 
stantinople. The news was not enthusiasti- 
cally received in London, for it is believed to 
threaten the arrangements that Great Brit- 
ain has made to establish King Feisal on the 
throne of Irak, or Mesopotamia. But France 
and Britain seem fated to work at cross- 
purposes in the Near East. Incidentally it 
shows what the French think of King Con- 
stantine’s “victorious” campaign in Anatolia. 
The Greek army is not at Angora or any- 
where near it; the national debt of Greece 
has grown to an aiarming size, and the people 
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of Greece are getting very weary of the war. 
Constantine hoped by means of a brilliant 
military success to fix himself firmly on the 
throne from which he was once expelled. As 
a matter of fact he is in considerable danger 
of being deposed by his own people. 
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ARON KATO, the dominating character 
in the Japanese delegation at the 
Washington conference, made a good im- 
pression by the frank way in which he 
asserted the willingness of his country to 
make any reduction in naval armaments that 
the other naval powers would make. Frank- 
ness is not a characteristic of Asiatic diplo- 
macy,—or of any traditional diplomacy for 
that matter,—but the eminent men who are 
assembled at Washington have shown a re- 
freshing amount of it. It seems to be gen- 
erally believed that war can be more certainly 
avoided by a full and free discussion of aims 
and purposes than by shrewd and subtle 
manceuvres for advantage; and no nation 
really wants to fight, so long as what it con- 
siders as its reasonable interests can be served 
in any other way. Therein lies the best hope 
for success at Washington. 
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HE intercollegiate conference at Prince- 

ton on the subject of disarmament was 
followed by a still larger meeting of college 
men and women at Chicago. At both meet- 
ings the sentiment of the young people of the 
country against war was unmistakably ex- 
pressed. Youth has always responded eagerly 
to the call to arms in defense of a principle 
or an ideal, but the economic character of 
rnaodern international quarrels leaves youth 
cold, and the callous, scientific slaughter in 
modern warfare revolts it. 
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HE result of the crazy coup of the for- 

mer emperor of Austria-Hungary is that 
Hungary has at last been obliged to make a 
decree absolutely barring the Hapsburg fam- 
ily from the throne—if the country ever sets 
up another throne. Moreover, Charles and 
his wife Zita of Bourbon are exiled to Ma- 
deira—a pleasant spot in which to live, as 
the geographies inform us, but irksome, no 
doubt, to one who feels himself rightfully 
entitled to rule over a great European mon- 
archy. Rumor declares that Zita, who. is a 
young woman of enterprise and ambition, was 
more responsible than her husband for the 
unfortunate aéroplane trip to Budapest. 
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N eminent astronomer, Prof. William H. 
Pickering of Harvard University, has 
put forth the interesting theory that the 
moon is not a perfectly dead world. Professor 
Pickering believes that he sees through the 
telescope indications of a kind of vegetation 
that springs up suddenly under certain con- 
ditions and disappears almost as suddenly 
when the conditions change. Other astrono- 
mers are skeptical about the discovery. They 
are inclined to think that Professor Pickering 
sees bands or patches of shadow. Of course 
no one thinks that there is any highly organ- 
ized life on the moon. Even if Professor Pick- 
ering is right, there could be nothing more 
than a low kind of vegetation; something 
comparable, perhaps, to arctic moss. 
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Flexible Flyer 








The original steering sled that made coasting popular and safe 
All steel front 
: acts as shock 
EMEMBER the first sled you got absorber 


for Christmas? Didn't it thrill 
you and make you dance with joy, 
even though it was one of those old- 
fashioned rigid types? 























Imagine how happy you can make 
your girl or boy this Christmas with a 
Flexible Flyer—“the sled that steers.” 
It is the safest, speediest sled made. 
Patented non-skid runners make steer- 
ing easy and coasting safe, comfort- 
able and swift. Built like an airplane 
—sturdy, strong yet light in weight. 
Remember also that a Flexible Flyer out- 
lasts 3 ordinary sleds. 


Seven sizes, 38 to 63 inches. 


Be sure you buy the sled every 
boy and girl wants. Ask for it by 
name and make certain it bears the 
Flexible Flyer trade mark. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Box 1100C - 





Unless it bears this 

trade mark it is not 

a genuine Flexible 
Flyer. 


Write for it. 
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This Christmas—a bicycle 


Just what you’ve always wanted. Tell dad of the fun 
you could have, all the places you could go to—if you had 
an Iver Johnson Bicycle. Tell mother, too, how useful 
you’d be to her. You could do the errands in a jiffy. It’s 
the best Christmas present a fellow could receive. 

But be sure to ask for an Iver Johnson, the bicycle that 
gives years of service and real satisfaction. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver Johnson 
adult construction throughout. Seamless steel tubing ; drop- 
forged parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point bear- 
ings, both cones on one axle, always in alignment; superb 
enamel and nickel finish ; and the best equipment—all make 
Iver Johnson the King of Bicycles. Unbeatable for looks, 
easy riding, speed, strength and durability. 

The least expensive Juvenile Bicycles because they out- 
last all others. Made in both boys’ and girls’ models. 
Write today for free bicycle catalog “B.” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
340 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 











BICYCLES 





By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


MNIBUS and ambulance 
Were long, hard words for Ted, 
But he said them over and over again 


To fix them well in his head. 
Next day, when he heard the clang of 


@ gong 
And a sound of hurry and fuss, 
He cried, ‘‘Oh, come to the window, 
quick ! 
I guess it’s the amblebus!’’ 
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RAY COON AND THE OWLS’ 
NEST 


By G. H: Smith 
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DRAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 





“ Wait,”’ said Ray Coon. “I have something to say” 


their home in the big oak tree to be gently put down his handful of roots. Before 


Nhe hon Mr. and Mrs. Owl considered 


safe, they were always very cautious. 
Late one afternoon Mrs. 


he could reach the ground and slip his coat 
on again he heard a whirring 





Owl decided that she would 
like to go out for an airing. 

She poked Mr. Owl in the 
ribs with her wing. “Wake up, 
Tuwit,” she said. “You have 
been asleep all day. I’m going 
out for a while, and you are 
to stay here and watch these 
eggs.” 

Away she went, and Tuwit 
Owl, blinking and grumbling, 
peered out of the door and 
watched her go. 

“It is a fine evening,” he 
said to himself, “and I’m not 
going to stay here just be- 
cause she told me to. The 
idea! I’m going over to the 
east meadow and see if I can’t 








sound, and Mr. Owl alighted 
hurriedly in front of the nest. 

“I suppose,” Ray reflected, 
“he will be glad that his chil- 
dren have some roots of their 
own, anyway.” 

But to his astonishment the 
instant Mr. Owl alighted he 
gave an angry cry. 

“Who’s been meddling with 
my nest?” he screeched. 

Already he had caught sight 
of Ray Coon. “You young 
rascal!” he boomed. ‘‘What 
do you mean by this?” 

The next moment he had 
his claws in Ray’s collar. Then 
with a great beating of wings 
he made such an uproar that 








catch some mice.” 

Without more ado he spread 
his wings and set off. He did 
not see the sharp eyes of Peter Possum gaz- 
ing at him from behind some bushes. If he 
had seen them he would not have gone 
sweeping so gayly out of the woods and 
down to the meadow where the field mice 
live. 

Peter Possum chuckled as he saw the 
brown form disappear between two pines. 
“Old Mrs. Owl is away too,” he said to him- 
self, “but the eggs are there. I think I'll take 
a look at them, and maybe a taste.” 

In a twinkling he had climbed the tree and 
was peering into the owl’s nest. 

“Just as I thought,” he said. “They are 
here.” 

Five minutes later he heard a crackling 
sound. Mr. Owl so soon? Dreadful! He had 
barely reached the ground, much frightened, 
when he saw Ray Coon’s cheery face peer- 
ing at him from among some thick bushes. 

“What do you want, Ray 
Coon?” he asked in a surly voice. 

“Nothing,” said Ray cordially. 
“I was just looking for skunk- 
cabbage roots.” 

A mean thought occurred to 
Peter. “Did you know that young 
owls are very fond of skunk- 
cabbage roots?” he asked. He 
gazed up at the hole in the tree. 
“They simply long for them,” he 
added. 

“Oh, do they?” said Ray. His 
eyes followed Peter’s and he 
gazed at the tree. “And don’t the 
mother and father owls get any 
for them?” 

“Never,” Peter said in a sad 
voice. “They eat all the roots 
themselves.” 

Ray looked worried. “I have 
found twelve,” he said. “Why 
shouldn’t I give them to the poor 
little owls?” 

He pointed to the hole in the 
tree. “I don’t think they are very 
well taken care of, anyway. Look 
at their bedding—it is about to 
drop to the ground.” 

Peter Possum did not say any- 
thing; he merely stood and gazed 
sadly at the hole. 

Ray took off his coat and 
climbed the tree. Peering into the 
dark nest, he reached in and 


* Just as I thought,” 
he said 


the other forest people came 
running to see what on earth 
was the matter. 

Policeman Dog was the first to reach 
the scene. He came plunging through the 
underbrush, swinging his 
club as he ran. At sight of 


Policeman Dog walked forward. “Ray 
Coon, I arrest you in the name of the law,” 
he said sternly. “Turn him 
over to me,” he added to Mr. 
Owl. 

“O officer, officer!” cried 
Ray. “Indeed and indeed I 
was not robbing his house!” 

Mr. Owl looked furious. 
“Not robbing my house!” he 
stormed. “With one arm all 
the way through the door!” 

Peter Possum snickered. “It 
looks like.a plain case of rob- 
bery,” he said. “I thought so 
when I saw him at it.” 

“So you saw him at it, did 
fou?” said the officer. “Well, 
you and Tuwit Owl must both 
appear in court as witnesses. 
Come along, all three of you.” 
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“Stop, officer,” said a voice from near by. 
Everyone looked round, and there was old 
Tom Turtle, who had crawled from under a 
_ Stone. “I should like to ask,” said Tom Tur- 
tle, “how Peter Possum knows so well the 
number of eggs in that nest ?” 

All the company looked at Peter, who 
turned pale. 

“Oh, I only guessed,” he said. 

“That doesn’t explain,” went on Tom 
Turtle, “what you are doing with yellow 
stains on your shirt.” 

Mr. Owl turned sharply. When he saw 
Peter’s shirt he gave a wild squawk; there 
_ bright yellow stains all over the front 
of it. 

Peter wheeled and started to run, but 
Officer Dog was too quick for him. In a flash 
he had freed Ray and caught Peter. 

“Now, my fine lad,” he said, “we’ll teach 
you a thing or two.” 

Ray followed the policeman and his pris- 
oner down the road. He felt sorry for Peter, 
but he was glad to be free again himself. 

“T was sure there were owls in that nest,” 
he said. “Well, I think I will 

go back and hunt for my coat.” 
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ALICIA IN THE 
GARDEN 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


E garden was dark, but 
presently it would be 
lighter, for the moon was 

due in about an hour. The air 
was full of the fragrance of 
flowers, and every now and 
then there was a sleepy twit- 
ter from the birds in their nests. 

Alicia, the doll, sat where 





“Wait,” said Ray Coon. “I 
have something to say. Peter 
Possum knows well enough 
that I was not robbing.” 

“Then what were you doing?” Mr. Owl 
demanded. “What were you doing, I say?” 

“T was leaving skunk- 





him Mr. Owl began to 
screech and flap louder 
than ever. “Arrest this fel- 
low!” he cried. “I found 
him robbing my house!” 

Ray looked at the officer 
imploringly, but Mr. Owl 
shook him so hard that he 
could not speak. 

By that time Mr. and 
Mrs. Furry Squirrel and 
Felix Fox had come. Peter 
Possum, who had been hid- 
ing behind a stump, now 





cabbage roots for your 
little owls,” said Ray. His 
remark created a sensation. 

“Well, upon my word —” 
Mr. Owl began, but he was 
interrupted by Peter Pos- 
sum. 

“Ho, ho!” cried Peter, 
stuffing his hands into his 
mouth. “Mr. Owl’s little 
owls! So he calls three un- 
hatched eggs ‘little owls’! 
Te-hee !” 

Policeman Dog tightened 
his hold on Ray. “Come on 








walked boldly out into the 
open and joined the rest. 


A little figure in a bath robe appeared 





or two” 


to court,” he said. “The 
evidence is all against you.” 








“Who's been meddling 
with my nest?” 


ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


Eunice had left her, in a snug 
little corner of the garden at 
the foot of a grassy slope. 
There was a lilac bush on 
Alicia’s right and a tall tiger lily on her left. 
The little hollow was very quiet. 

Dew was heavy on Alicia’s skirts .and in 
her hair, but the night was so warm that she 
did not mind that. What she did mind was 
watching the light in a certain bedroom and 
knowing that when it went out that would 
be a sign that Eunice had gone to bed with- 
out remembering what she had done. 

Eunice was not usually so careless; but she 
had gone to the house for a minute, and while 
she was there company had come and taken 
her out, and then dusk had fallen, and dark, 
and Alicia was still in the garden alone. 

She sat bolt upright at the foot of a little 
plum tree and gazed at the window, which 
showed above the edge of the hollow. While 
she looked the light flickered like a star and 
then went out. Eunice had gone to bed. 

An hour passed; after a while the night 
wind gave Alicia a gentle push 
so that she leaned back against 
the little tree. After all, it was 
not so bad in the garden. Deep in 
the grass a cricket chirped cheer- 
fully, and high in a maple a robin 
waked and crooned. The sky grew 
pearly white across the hill where 
the moon was coming up. Alicia 
was not unhappy. 

“How strange that I am not 
frightened!” she said aloud. 

“Why on earth should you be 
frightened ?” asked a voice. 

The moon had risen by that 
time, and Alicia saw that it was 
a brown toad that spoke. He sat 
a few yards away in the shadow 
of a big oak tree. 

“There’s nothing in a summer 
garden to fear,” he added kindly. 
“Stay here awhile, and you will 
agree with me.” 

“Thank you,” Alicia answered 
politely. “I don’t think there is 
any doubt but that I shall stay 
here awhile—until to-morrow 
morning, in fact.” 

She had no way of knowing 
that it would be even longer, for 
the visitors had arranged an all- 
day picnic for the next day, and 
Eunice would be able to think 
of nothing in the world but that. 
“Well, I’m glad you’re going to 
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SUNWATCH 


F700 
“or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to 
tell time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables, 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and Sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street p New York 
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fe Condes ti and 4 Colds 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
No opiates—good for young and old. 
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Cuticura Talcum 


is Fragrant and 
Very Healthful 


Sample free y. ti tories, Dept. 7, 
Malden, Mass. 25c. pote me 


STAMMER 


- py ea r attend no stammering school till you get my large 
k entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
pes | Wena Method of Cure,"’ bound in cloth and stamped 
in pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 

“The Natural Speech | azine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of — 
stuttering, etc. No sing-' tone or time aad A rite t 
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North-Western Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finish this Sketch! 


You don’t have to be a genius. If you have 
that liking for drawing you may have in 
you the making of a successful illustrator or 
cartoonist. Write today for your free copy 
of A Road to Bigger Things,”’ telling how 
America’s greatest illustrators and cartoonists 
will help you develop your talent profitably. 

FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Ine. 
m. 1123 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis 





































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- book on Stammeri: 
and Flattering, rates nase and Cure.” Lod tells 
how I cured myself r stam mering 20 yea: 
B.N. BOGUE, 3341 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St, Indianapolis 
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stay,” said the genial toad. “We don’t have 
many night visitors.” And with that he went 
hopping away. 

The moon climbed slowly, a great shining 
disk, and silvered all the garden; it pricked 
out the silent house and the dark tree against 
the sky. A mocking bird began to sing with 
all his heart. The wind went by full of fra- 
grance and shook the blossoms of the tall 
tiger lily and of the rosebush not far away. 

Suddenly a little rabbit from a near-by 
field scuttled across the flower beds and came 
to a halt on his hind legs before Alicia. 

“Stranger here?” he asked briefly. 

“Well, I’ve never been here at night be- 
fore,” the doll answered. 

“That’s the only time I do come,” said the 
rabbit. “You'll like it,” he added and went 
loping away. 

Later Alicia fell asleep and slept comfort- 
ably. Waking late in the night, she found that 
a little toadstool shaped like a folded um- 
brella had started to grow up just in front of 
her. Alicia regarded it with interest. 

All the rest of that night and all the next 
day she sat in her place under the little plum 
tree and watched and waited. But when the 
second sundown came at last, and still no 
Eunice, her heart ached. Sadly she watched 
the light in the upper window wink out again. 

That night, however, the garden was even 
lovelier than before. When the flowers grew 
heavy with dew they filled the whole place 
with fragrance. The mocking bird sang again, 
and the friendly toad and the: little rabbit 
came and paid Alicia a call. 

“Tsn’t it lovely here?” said Alicia. 

“It’s a fine old place?’ the brown toad 
answered, blinking. 

“Tt’s the finest place in the world,” the 
rabbit added with a joyful hop. 

The little toadstool in front of Alicia had 
grown so fast that it was now nearly as high 
as her waist and as broad as her pink silk 
umbrella. When she waked before dawn and 
looked at it she thought she could almost see 
it growing right before her eyes. 

Sudderly she heard a small voice say, “Do 
you mind if I spin my web just behind you?” 

Alicia was almost too startled to reply. 

“It’s all right,” said the friendly toad, who 
was just under the lilac bush, listening. “‘That’s 
just Mrs. Spider. She wants to hang her web 
from the lilac bush to the lily.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Alicia, and so the 
spider went to work. 

An hour went by. The tiger lily, heavy 
with dampness, bowed low; one of its red- 
gold blossoms rested lightly on Alicia’s flaxen 
head. A soft breeze ruffled all the garden 
and sent rose petals fluttering here and there; 
some of them fell on the broad toadstool. 
Birds began a great chirping in the tree tops. 

Dawn came, brighter and brighter, and at 
last a shining rim pushed up over the hills; 
the sun was rising. One long, slender ray 
shone into the grassy hollow and fell directly 
on Alicia. It shone on the gauzy web just 
behind her and set the dewdrops in it to 
sparkling; it turned the ruddy, inverted lily 
blossom to gold. The brown toadstool shone 
too, and the rose petals that lay lightly on it. 

Alicia did not know how lovely she looked 
sitting there in the brightness; but she did 
know that she heard familiar footsteps, and 
she sat watching and listening with all her 
might. 

Nearer and nearer the footsteps came. Then 
a little figure in a bath robe appeared at the 
top of the slope. It was Eunice; she had 
waked suddenly a little after dawn and re- 
membered her doll. Still drowsy with dreams, 
she stood a moment and gazed with wide, 
astonished eyes. Then she disappeared. 

Ten minutes later Alicia heard other foot- 
steps that hurried to and fro in the garden; 
presently Eunice’s brother Rolfe came run- 
ning into the little hollow. 

“Well,” Alicia heard him say, “here’s her 
doll, but I don’t see anything else.” 

He picked Alicia up and carried her to 
the house. Eunice met him on the porch. 

“T didn’t see anything except your doll,” 
he said. “I should think you’d take better 
care of her,” he added as he ran off. 

Eunice held Alicia lovingly. “I’m ashamed 
of myself,” she said. “But I forgot about you 
until I remembered you in a dream. And, oh, 
what do you suppose happened to me while 
I was searching for you? I saw the Queen of 
the Fairies at breakfast under a tiny tree. 
Her gauze wings were spangled with dia- 
monds, and she wore a golden crown; her 
lovely little gold table was set with pink 
pearl dishes. O Alicia, darling, if only you 
could have seen that sight!” 

Alicia smiled. Anyone who knows dolls 
well would have observed that her big blue 
eyes twinkled. But never a word did she say. 














Good Books for Chiristines 


Now is the time to make up the list of books that you 
want for Christmas. 

Unless you give your Father or Mother such a list, 
they may not know which books to buy for you. 

To help you make up such a list, we have prepared a 
catalog of more than 100 RAND MGNAa tty Books. 

All of these books are written by famous authors and 
many are wonderfully illustrated in colors. The pic- 
tures, as a matter of fact, are just as interesting as the 
stories themselves. 

We shall be glad to mail this catalog to you free on 
request. 

Write, please, for catalog Y. C. 12. Better do it today 
before you forget it. 


Rann MGNatty & Company, Book Headquarters for Young Folks 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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YOUTH AND TIME 
Vy George Sterling 


w 


ON as a boy I dreamed 

Where wider waters gleamed 
Of ships below 

The slowly gathering western stars, 

The last of sunset in their lofty spars 

And great winds urging to a harbor shown 
On charts of long ago 

And solitary oceans then unknown. 


The islands of their quest, 
Deep in the mystic west, 
I too would find 
And wed the daughter of a noe 
Almost I heard the distant corda 
And saw the silvern light of that 
Born of a sea and wind 
* That called me outward from my boyhood home. 


fe sing 
ar foam, 


All that was long ago. 

Now, hazardless, I know— 
Who knew not then 

How far the tides of Time would lead— 

That dream and mystery were mine indeed 

And mine the loss or victories of Chance. 
Seaward I gaze again 

And know that boyhood was the true romance. 
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INFINITY AND FINITUDE 


ACK and forth went the man with the 

lawn mower, leaving a wider space of 
velvetlike grass with every cut. As he 
stopped at the end of the yard he noticed a 
slight movement on the bar between the two 
wheels of the lawn mower. Getting down on 
his knees, he saw that the moving object was 
a tiny measuring worm, 

He started the mower again and left the 
little fellow measuring his way here and there 
over the machine. To the worm the machine 
was a whole world. Wherf the man reached 
the other end of the lawn the worm was still 
busy at its work of measuring. Every few 
minutes the man looked down to make sure 
that it had not fallen off. 

When he had done his mowing and had 
turned toward the shed with the mower, 
the measuring worm had also reached its long 
journey across the mower. He left it measur- 
ing one of the wheels. 

Now the man was imaginative. He often 
thought of the tiny worm and its world. 
How big and interesting and mysterious it 
was to the little measurer! And the worm 
knew no more of the man who had pushed 
the mower than it knew of the stars shining 
in the sky at night. The man smiled when 
he realized that the worm had not known 
that the lawn mower had moved at all; to 
the worm it was a great fixed thing on which 
he lived. To it the yard was as the universe 
and the lawn mower as the world. 

In the eyes of God do we not seem much 
as the tiny measuring worm seemed to the 
man? Though our planet is one of the small- 
est, it is the “whole world” to us. We circle 
the sun once a year and never realize that we 
have moved. And as for Him whose hand 
holds up the world and the sun and the stars 
and whirls them round in their orbits, we 
have never seen Him and would not know 
that He exists if it were not that in his love 
and mercy He bends down close to us and 
speaks to us in words that we can under- 
stand. How humble and reverent we should 


be! 
e-s 


ROSE THE SIXTH 


“IVE thought it all out,” Marcia Crane re- 

marked reflectively, “and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that it’s because there are too 
many of you.” 

Rose’s delicate head turned alertly, and 
her lovely laughing eyes held a question. 
“Too many of whom?” she asked. “And 
what do you mean?” 

Marcia pursued her meditations. “Too 
many Rose Hawthornes. Six in a row—espe- 
cially when it’s such a lovely name—couldn’t 
help doing something to you. I suppose I own 
just as many grandmothers of varying de- 
grees as you do, but, since one was named 
Matilda, and one Sophronia, and a third 
Jemima, and the ones behind them were 
christened with still more terrible names, 
there’s no distinction in it. It isn’t at all like 
being the sixth Rose Hawthorne Something 
or Other in a row.” 

“And what does it do to one?” asked Rose 
Hawthorne the sixth, much amused. 

“You needn’t laugh. It gives you an air, 
and an air like yours is a priceless possession 
not to be acquired in shops.” 

“This becomes more and more interesting. 
I knew I was a lucky creature, but I never 
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dreamed how lucky. And I understand that 
something comes of all this?” 

Marcia sprang to her feet and flung her 
arms wide. “Oh, doesn’t something come of 
it! I’m not saying that you are not as lovely 
as your name. You are! There are other 
lovely girls too; only, you see, you’re the 
fashion. So you get all the class plums— 
offices, leading-lady parts in plays and pag- 
eants, leading-lady parts too at proms and 
dances.” 

“But I don’t grab them!” Much to Rose’s 
annoyance she was a pink Rose now. It was 
mean of Marcia, for she could not say right 
out that the girls had voted for her, a cir- 
cumstance that must mean that they thought 
her the best fitted. 

“Of course you don’t,” Marcia replied. 
“But what you don’t realize is that you don’t 
have to. Plums have been falling into your 


lap all your life—not that I blame them; I’d- 


be terribly tempted if I were a plum.” 

“Well?” Rose inquired briefly. 

Marcia’s eyes—big honest brown eyes they 
were—looked at her pleadingly. “You could 
refuse a plum once in a while, dear, for the 
sake of some girl to whom they come so 
seldom. To help her acquire a little bit of 
an air—a happy expectant air—herself.” 

“Meaning Emily Bromley ?” 

“Possibly ; possibly some others.” 

There was a long silence. At last Rose 
looked up and smiled. “Rose Hawthorne the 
first,” she said, “gave a husband and three 
sons to her country. Rose the second gave up 
all the luxuries of life to be a pioneer. Rose 
the fourth wanted to vote in days when that 
meant facing the music. I’d hate to have the 
name too big for me. You win, Marcia 
Crane.” 
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THE CLAW 


4: HAT do you think of this?” the young 

frontiersman asked as he strolled into 
the general store at Port Orford, Oregon. It 
was in the late eighties, says the contributor 
who sends the story, and I, a schoolmaster 
from the city, waited with some curiosity 
to see what the boy had to show. After a 
moment he disentangled from the pocket of 
his waistcoat the wickedest-looking claw I 
had ever seen. It was as sharp as a needle, 
as smooth as amber and in color like light 
smoke. At first glance it seemed too fine and 
smooth to be the claw of any animal, but 
such it proved to be. This is how the boy, 
whose name was Divelbiss, came to have it. 

Early one morning the baying of a hound 
rang through the wilderness valley of the 
Sixes River. Everyone at the Divelbiss home- 
stead on the river knew that it was the cry of 
old Keno, a grizzled veteran of the hunt long 
since discredited as a hunting dog. No one 
bothered with the hound—no one, that is, 
except the sixteen-year-old son; he still had 
faith in old Keno. 

“Sounds like a cat,” he said to himself as 
he lifted his little 22-caliber rifle from its 
rack. It would be ordinary sport for him and 
Keno to kill a bobcat. 

The region was covered with sparse white 
cedar timber, through which only a few years 
before murderous forest fires had run and 
left a vast number of bleached and naked 
tree trunks. After following the river for half 
a mile the young hunter spied Keno at the 
foot of a dead cedar; and, sure enough, there 
on a limb twenty feet from the ground was 
the cat with its body partly hidden behind 
the trunk. The boy determined to skirt the 
cedar and come up from the rear. But he had 
not gone. far ‘when he.saw that the body of 
the beast was curved along the trunk, and 
that the haunches rested on a higher limb 
well on the other side. 

The lad’s heart beat quickly. This was no 
ordinary cat; it was a huge panther crouch- 
ing ready to leap. What had he better do? 
He must have that panther! But a 22-caliber 
bird rifle is a feeble weapon against such 
dangerous game. Even as the thought oc- 
curred to him another followed it swiftly. 
Had he not taken off the head of a bird many 
a time at forty and fifty yards? The eye of 
the panther was less than twenty feet from 
the ground, and the eye is the path to the 
brain! 

It was a wicked face that leered down at 
him from the tree; the green eyes were 
gleaming, the lips were drawn back over long, 
cruel teeth. But the lad’s heart was beginning 
to beat regularly; his hand was cool and 
steady. He raised the rifle, aimed at one of 
the green flaming eyes—then pop! With a 
horrible scream a fierce, raging body with 
legs and claws all spread catapulted straight 
at the boy. But he was prepared. As soon as 


he had pulled the trigger he had sprung be- 
hind the tree. Old Keno also had dodged and 
now leaped for the panther’s haunches. The 
beast writhed, quivered, but did not fight. 
The bullet had reached its brain. 

When young Divelbiss returned he told 
his family about his adventure. They scoffed, 
but ceased abruptly when he showed them 
the claw he had taken. Hurrying up to the 
cedar, they stretched the brute to its full 
length. It measured nine feet and two inches 
from tip of nose to tip of tail. 
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FROM WILD GRASS TO INDIAN 
CORN 


ATURE is sometimes slow, but always 

sure. Nature, aided in America by the 
crude cultural methods of the Indians, needed 
we do not know how many centuries to pro- 
duce our maize from the wild grass, teosinte. 
On the other hand, that magician of plants, 
Mr. Luther Burbank, has produced from it 
perfect ears of corn in eighteen years. 

The Indians found teosinte covering our 
plains. It bore tiny ears with two rows of 
small kernels like corn. The cobs were from 
two to four inches long, thinner than a lead 





om 
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From left to right are shown five stages ‘in 
the development of the teosinte ear 
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pencil, with each grain incased in a separate 
sheath. Discovering that the kernels were 
good to eat, the Indians began to cultivate 
the plant. Since they always saved the best 
kernels for seed, the teosinte ears gradually 
became longer and bigger round so as to take 
care of extra rows of kernels. In time the 
sheaths disappeared. 

Such, the botanists believed, was the his- 
tory of our maize. Mr. Burbank made his 
experiment in order to test the theory. Start- 
ing in 1903, he gradually developed the teo- 
sinte plant with its miniature flat cob and 














An ear of Indian com produced in 
eighteen years 


two rows of kernels into a much larger plant 
with a round cob and several rows of large, fat 
kernels. At the end of a few years he found 
an occasional kernel that had emerged from 
its husk, or sheath. He bred only those ker- 
nels, and in a few years more the husks had 
entirely disappeared. At the end of the eight- 
eenth year he had produced ears of Indian 
corn. Though the ears do not equal the su- 
perior varieties now grown in America, they 
compare favorably in every way with those 
that the first white settlers found the Indians 
cultivating. 
¢ 8 


SPECULATING IN TELEPHONES 


‘“T MUST get a telephone installed for the 

six months I’ll be here,” said the business 
man from New York, who had just arrived 
in Tokyo. 

“Well, after you’ve seen the telephone 
broker don’t be astonished if it costs a thou- 
sand dollars,” said his friend. 

“Telephone broker?” said the new arrival, 
grinning. “You’re trying to ‘have fun with 
me!” 

But he soon discovered that his friend was 
serious; in Japan all available telephones are 
indeed in the hands of a “telephone broker.” 
Moreover, he found that the broker’s fee 
varies from two thousand to twenty-five 
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thousand yen; and, since one yen equals half 
a dollar, he quickly saw that in Japan a tele- 
phone is an expensive luxury. 

He went back to his friend. “Must I deal 
with a broker in order to get a telephone at 
once ?” 

“You must. Twenty-five years ago the Jap 
had his attention directed to the telephone, 
and the government undertook to provide the 
service itself. During the years that followed 
Japan became pressed for money to carry on 
its rapid expansion; harassed ministers of 
finance formed the habit of reaching out for 
every sen of revenue. Little was done to ex- 
tend the telephone service; the demand for 
connections was always far ahead of the sup- 
ply. Then one day some one saw a chance 
to squeeze additional revenue out of the peo- 
ple. So the government introduced a system 
whereby persons who desire instruments can 
register their names and receive a telephone 
as soon as one becomes available. Having paid 
the registration fee of fifteen yen, the little 
brown folk wait. Sometimes they wait for 
seven years. In Tokyo alone more than fifty 
thousand of them are waiting to-day. 

“Tt wasn’t long before the government 
started the ‘quick-installation’ system. Each 
exchange was to receive periodically one 
hundred extra telephones that it would guar- 
antee to install within six months. But to 
get one you had to pay a fee of three hun- 
dred yen! 

“So another lengthy waiting list came into 
being and, as the applications in this class 
soon greatly exceeded the instruments, even 
the payment of three hundred yen was no 
guaranty against delay. 

“The result was that people who had no 
further use for their telephones looked round 
for purchasers; there were plenty of people 
who would gladly pay five hundred yen or 
more for an immediate connection. So a defi- 
nite traffic in telephones started, and the 
telephone broker arrived. People who had 
telephones to dispose of sold them to the 
broker. He bought all he could get and paid 
the annual connection fees. A corner in tele- 
phones was the result, and a few men began 
to get rich.” 

“But why didn’t the sufferers import a 
supply of telephones?” asked the man from 
New York. 

“It’s evident that you don’t know Japan,” 
replied his friend. “A little while ago they 
tried that. A codperative society was to im- 
port an ample supply of telephones, and any- 
one desiring connection with the exchange 
was to pay the cost of the instrument plus the 
cost of installation. That, of course, would 
have made telephones comparatively cheap 
and would have greatly increased the revenue 
without placing the slightest strain on the 
national treasury; but it would have annihi- 
lated the telephone broker. The broker pulled 
the wires that had to be pulled and greased 
the necessary palms. On condition that the im- 
portation of telephones be made a government 
monopoly he split some of his profits with 
those in authority. And he made sure that few 
instruments should be imported. And that is 
why you have to pay a thousand dollars for 
a telephone, if you want it while you are able 
to use it!” 
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A HOLLOW MOCKERY 


UR foremothers, to whom rubber rings 
and clamped jars were unknown, did not 

can their mincemeat and pie fillings for winter 
as housewives do to-day; nor did they value 
a fresh baking as we do. They would make 
pies by the dozen and sometimes by the score 


‘and stow them upon shelves in a freezing cold 


closet to be used as required. The supply usu- 
ally proved satisfactory, yet accidents occa- 
sionally happened—oftenest from mice, rats 
or children. 

An aged New England lady used to be told 
in her girlhood a sad tale of her mother’s 
extreme youth. The family was large, and, 
though the number of pies baked every fall 
was enormous, it never proved enough. The 
stock was already running low when one day 
the key of the pie closet was accidentally 
left in the door, and little Betty could not 
resist the temptation to turn it and slip in— 
just for a look, she told herself, and to see 
how many’ pies were left of each kind. But 
the alluring spectacle proved too much for 
her. Before she had slipped out again and 
relocked the door her little stomach was the 
plumper by the contents of one mince pie, 
neatly removed from under the top crust, and 
her little conscience the heavier by a weight 
of terrified remorse. She did not dare confess, 
and as the days passed and no one discovered 
the crime she almost forgot it. The next 
week brought company; when at dessert her 
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mother started to cut the large and handsome 
pie that was set before her the knife crashed 
through into emptiness. There was an excla- 
mation, followed by a dreadful pause while 
a stern maternal eye swept each young coun- 
tenance in turn. Betty’s betrayed her, and 
under that accusing look she cried out des- 
perately, “I did it; oh, I did it! I only meant 
to nibble, but it tasted so good it was gobble 
before I knew!” 

Because she was rather a frail child she 
was spared the usual punishment of the rod. 
Instead, a penalty was imposed on her that 
lasted as long as the pies in the closet. She 
was served her slice like the rest of the 
family, but before her plate was passed to her 
the delicious interior was extracted and 
divided between the plates of her two little 
brothers next in age; she had only the meagre 
crust. 

“And Josiah always ate his portion and 
smacked his lips at me,”—so the grown Betty 
was wont to finish the story,—‘“but Joseph 
generally managed to slide his share on my 
plate when mother wasn’t looking, or pre- 
tended she wasn’t. No wonder your Uncle Joe 
was my favorite brother!” 
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BEES ON A BONNET 


OF May morning, runs a letter of an 
early woman pioneer of Illinois, I suffered 

an adventure worse than any I had ever ex- 
perienced with Indians or wolves. I was re- 
turning with a bucket of water from the 
spring in the ravine and had just reached the 
top of the hill when I heard a loud humming 
sound. Before I had time to guess what it 
meant, or to think of flight, the large sun- 
bonnet I was wearing began to grow heavy 











and sag round my face. : 

When I realized that it was wild bees 
swarming, and that my sunbonnet was their 
objective, my first impulse was to drop my 
bucket and run for the house as fast as I 
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could. But in a flash I remembered that a 
horse and a rider that only lately had been 
attacked by a swarm of bees were stung to 
death chiefly because of the frantic efforts of 
the horse to escape. So, although I was badly 
frightened, I kept my presence of mind and 
determined not to be hasty. 

With the weighted bonnet down over my 
face and the awful humming in my ears I 
could hardly follow the familiar way to my 
back door; it seemed that the hill path would 
never end. Fortunately, I was wearing wrist- 
lets and thick yarn mitts on my hands to pro- 
tect them against the sun, and, although the 
bees were crawling over my hands and arms, 
I suffered no stings. My bonnet was of new 
cloth and strongly slatted, and its sagging 
edges protected my face from stings. After 
what seemed an age I reached the yard and 
stood still. 





When I was sure the bees did not.resent my 
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standing still I slowly stooped and carefully 
let the bonnet slip from my head to the soft 
grass; I made the change so softly and so 
gradually that apparently the bees did not 
notice it. One by one they left my hands and 
arms and body, but not till the slight com- 
motion among them had subsided did I move 
from my tracks. 

From my back door I saw the bees form one 
of the largest swarms I had ever seen, and 
I did not like the idea of losing such a prize. 
Looking round, I found an empty hive, and, 
venturing near, I placed it as close as possible 
to the brown mass. By night every bee had 
left the sunbonnet. and was safe inside, and I 
was so proud of having obtained a swarm of 
wild bees, the honey from which far excels 





any other in piquancy of flavor, that I felt 





repaid for the fright they had given me. 
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POOR KITTY! 


KANSAS farmer had just built a big 
barn. One day as he was setting off for 
town he told his two sons to cut a small hole 
in one of the sides so that the cat could get in 
or out at will. 
The boys cut the hole just beside the big 
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barn door, but when the farmer returned and 


@| saw it he was much displeased. 


“Why can’t I depend on you boys to do a 
single thing right!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“Don’t you know that hole is in the wrong 
place ?” 

“Why ?” asked the boys. 
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the buggy, he seized the barn door and swung 
it open, and of course it covered the aperture. 





into the barn when the docr’s open?” 
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The farmer fairly snorted. Leaping from 
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A CHRISTMAS 
EXCHANGE 


FEW years ago the people of a village 
A that had only one church worked out 
an interesting Christmas celebration. 
It began as a sort of makeshift. For years 
the church had held a conventional Sunday- 
school entertainment at Christmas, some- 
times with a tree, or other form of gift giving, 
and a bag of candy for every child. The chil- 
dren of the church and a few interested moth- 
ers and older sisters attended, and, if it was 
convenient, a small number of the men; but 
the gathering had no hold on the community. 
One year when funds were short a bright 
girl made the suggestion that the chureh 
have a Christmas exchange. This was her 
plan: Everyone who wished to attend must 
contribute a gift that had a value of at least 
ten cents. On the afternoon that preceded the 
entertainment the committee in charge—a 
group of wide-awake young people—met at 
the church parlors to receive the gifts. As 
each person handed in his gift his name was 
written on a list, but the gift itself was not 
marked. All kinds of presents came in—boxes 
of eggs, baskets of apples, beautifully dressed 
dolls,writing paper, aprons, jelly, jam, home- 
made candy, pickles, toys and almost every- 
thing else that the mind of man or boy, girl 
or woman, could devise. The committee ar- 
ranged everything tastefully on a long table. 
When the entertainment opened in the 
evening the people gathered round the table, 
looked longingly at the gifts, and talked 
about what they wanted. After some simple 
opening exercises, with singing and an in- 
formal word of welcome from the pastor, the 
presents were distributed. 
The list made out in the afternoon was 
given to one of the boys, who was hidden 


he could not see the table. Before the name 
was read from the list a group of children 
selected in turn a gift and then bestowed it 
on the designated person. 

It is easy to imagine the merriment when 
a staid old-deacon received a fluffily dressed 
doll, and an eager four-year-old was pre- 
sented with a huge loaf of cake or a basket 
of eggs. 

It was after the distribution, however, that 
the real fun of the evening began. It was a noisy 
time. Everyone tried to barter his present to his 
best advantage, and some exchanged many times 
before they got what they wanted. The deacon, 
holding tightly to his doll, would not trade it with 
the little girl for her basket of eggs, for he had 
plenty of eggs at home; but she traded round until 
she got a book that the deacon wanted, and for 
that he gave up the doll. 

No plea can be made for this form of entertain- 
ment on sentimental grounds, yet in that town 
nothing else ever brought tegether at one gather- 
ing such a large number of persons. Among those 
who came were many nonchurehgoers. 

After two or three years of the Christmas ex- 
change some one suggested that, for the sake of 
variety, the church go back to the old form of en- 
tertainment, but people called loudly for the ex- 
change and would take no substitute. Its appeal 
was in getting the people of the village together 
in wholesome merrymaking, and, as several per- 
sons observed, those who found it easy to play 
together also found it easy to work and to worship 
together. It was then that the girl who had origi- 
nated the plan, and the friends who had helped 
her to execute it, felt that they had been gener- 
ously repaid for their expenditure of time, thought 
and trouble. 
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BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
IV. A Wholesome Diet 


Tove girl who understands the necessity of 
hygienic habits of eating will not injure her 
health or her looks by eating improperly. 

The body, through the energy that it uses to live, 
is constantly tearing down the tissues of which it 
is made. Therefore, if it is to go on living it must 
constantly rebuild those tissues. Food is the ma- 
terial by means of which that rebuilding takes 
place. It is also the source of the heat of the body, 
without which no one could keep alive. The com- 
ponents of certain foods, combined with the oxygen 
in the blood, produce heat. 

In the Girls’ Page for October, 1920, it was ex- 
plained that for perfect health the blood must be 
in vigorous circulation. One reason for that is 
that the blood is the agent that carries nourish- 
ment from the food that you eat to all parts of 
the body. But, since the blood cannot take up and 
use food in the form in which it enters the body, 
it is the body’s business so to change the food that 
it ean enter the blood stream, and to discharge it 
into the blood stream. That precess is known as 
digestion. 

Briefly, it takes place as follows: When you put 
food into your mouth the teeth, the tongue and 
the saliva break up and soften the solid portions. 
The saliva also absorbs certain preperties in the 
food that are susceptible to its action. The chewed 
food then enters the cesophagus—a muscular, 
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elastic tube that connects the held a Since food generates heat eat 
mouth with the stomach. There Ch less in hot weather than in cold. 
various digestive juices, ristmas The condition of the nerves 
poured out by thousands of exchange affects digestion. When you are 


small glands embedded in the 
wails of the tube, act on the 
food and draw from it nour- 
ishing properties that were 
not soluble in the saliva; and 
the muscles in the tube 
squeeze the food so that the 
juices can more readily act 
upon it. The kind of muscles 
that line the walls of the tube, 
and that are also present in the stomach 
and in the intestines, are called “involun- 
tary” muscles; that is, they move when it 
is necessary, without any conscious action 
on your part, just as your heart beats with- 
out your doing anything to make it beat. 
When the food leaves the cesophagus it 
enters first the stomach, then the intestines. 
The process of digestion continues in both, 
so that foods that the saliva or the juices in 
the esophagus did not act upon are taken 
care of by the juices in the stomach, or, if 
not by them, by those in the small intes- 
tines. Finally, the body gets rid of the waste 
and of whatever food it does not require. 

It is easily seen that you owe it to your 
body to give it the kind of food that it can 
readily digest—and the kind that, when 
digested, will yield the largest return in energy 
—and to eat in such a way that the digestive appa- 
ratus can do its work properly. 

First, keep your general health good. All parts 
of the body are closely correlated. If your nerves 
are out of order, if your blood is sluggish, the 
organs of digestion will fail of their work. There- 
fore take sufficient exercise, put away worry, get 
plenty of sleep and bathe properly. 

Eat well-cooked food. Good cooking destroys 
disease germs and, by making food appetizing, 
stimulates the digestive juices and so makes for 
thorough digestion. 

Don’t eat between meals. If you do, you will dull 
your appetite, and that means a sluggish‘ secre- 
tion of the digestive juices, and consequently poor 
digestion. 

Don’t overeat at meals. It distends the stomach 
and produces an excess of fat. If you are doing 
brain work, do not eat three large meals a day. 
Persons who do heavy, muscular work require a 
greater quantity of food. 

Do not eat much fried food. Frying glazes the sur- 
face of food, and so makes it difficult for the diges- 
tive juices to penetrate it. But roasting and broiling 
soften the food to an easily digested condition. 

An excess of perspiration interferes with the 
secretion of digestive juices. Therefore do not 
eat immediately after you have exercised and per- 
spired freely. 


tired they cannot do their share 
of work. Rest half an hour or so 
after hard work and before a 
hearty meal, otherwise you are 
likely to feel dull after it. Don’t 
exercise within an hour after 
eating. In that time the diges- 
tive organs need the blood, 
which exercise would draw to 
other parts of the body. 

Drink plenty of water, for it will keep the 
body clean and the blood active. It is all right 
to drink moderately with your meals if you 
do not let your food slip down without prop- 
erly chewing it, or if you do not eat too fast. 
Water taken between meals, and especially 
soon after getting up in the morning, ‘s very 
beneficial. 

A certain amount of coarse food, which 
stimulates the muscular action of the intes- 
tines, is essential to health. Green vegetables 
are wholesome because they contain coarse 
material in the form of cellulose, Other foods 
in which coarse matter is present are oat- 
meal, fruit, Indian corn, Graham flour, bran 
and whole wheat. 

Get plenty of exercise. Without that your 
blood will be sluggish and unfit to carry the 
nourishment that the body needs. Exercise of the 
abdominal muscles is especially good, for they are 
the muscles largely concerned in digestion. 

Take care of your teeth. If they are diseased, 
digestion receives a check at the very start. Bad 
teeth cannot chew properly. 

Foods differ in what they supply. Some, when 
digested, furnish power, others repair the waste 
of body tissue, others do both. 

Eggs, the lean part of meat, milk, the gluten of 
wheat, and beans, peas and oats are among the 
foods that provide the material for the tissues. 

Starch and sugar, fruits—like apples, pears and 
peaches—that contain much sugar, potatoes and 
sugar beets are some of the foods that give energy. 
Other desirable foods are butter, nuts, olive oil 
and the fat of meat. Certain salts and water are 
essential. The salts furnish much of the mineral 
part of growing bones; therefore young people 
especially should eat the foods that contain them 
—chiefly fresh fruits and vegetables, and the coarse 
parts of grains. 

Finally, remember that good looks, as well as 
good health, depend much upon intelligent eat- 
ing. None of the matters that have already been 
touched upon in the Girls’ Page — exercise, pos- 
ture and cleanliness—are more important than 
hygienic habits of eating. Though you exercise 
hard and bathe scrupulously, yet if you eat be- 
tween meals, nibble at sweets and partake of all 










kinds of “messes,” your skin will be blotchy 
and “muddy,” your eyes dull, and your whole 
physical personality sluggish and heavy. 
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NEW SWEETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS is not Christmas without a 
generous share of fresh delicacies. 
But the indigestible sweets with which 
many girls celebrate the season probably 
dull rather than sharpen the edge of the holi- 
day appetite. Here are some receipts for 
Christmas sweets that are healthful as well 
as delicious: 

Peppermint - Honey Taffy. — Boil together 
one half cupful of honey, one half cupful of 
syrup, one cupful of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one teaspoonful of vinegar. 
When a little of the mixture will harden in 
cold water remove the whole from the fire 
and beat into it one teaspoonful of essence 
of peppermint. Pour the candy into a but- 
tered platter. As soon as it is sufficiently cool 
butter the hands and pull it. Then cut the 
taffy into pieces and wrap the pieces in 
squares of buttered white paper. 

Sponge Drops.—Beat to a froth three eggs 
and one teacupful of sugar and stir into the 
mixture a heaping coffee cupful of flour with 
which you have mixed thoroughly a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Flavor the whole with 
lemon. Butter shallow pans, drop the batter 
on them in teaspoonfuls placed about three 
inches apart, and bake the cakes at once in 
a very quick oven. Watch them carefully, for 
they burn easily. 

Date Sticks.—Beat together two eggs and 
one cupful of powdered sugar. Then sift to- 
gether —three times — six tablespoonfuls of 
flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. Put date. through the 
food chopper until you have ground up a 
cupful of them; grind the same quantity of 
walnut meats. Beat the prepared flour into 
the egg-and-sugar mixture, add the ground 
dates and nut meats, drop the batter from a 
teaspoon onto a shallow buttered pan and 
bake the cakes in a slow oven. 

Deviled Chestnuts.—Peel raw chestnuts and 
scald them to remove the inner skins, place 
them in a frying pan with a little butter and 
toss them about for a few moments. Then sprinkle 
salt on them and add a pinch of cayenne pepper. 

Lady Fingers.—Mix one cupful of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of milk, one egg, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one even teaspoonful of soda and some 
nutmeg. Add enough flour to allow the mixture to 
be rolled thin, roll it out, sprinkle powdered sugar 
over it and cut it into long thin strips. Bake the 
strips quickly. 

Pineapple Nuggets.—Add gradually to three cup- 
fuls of confectioner’s sugar one teaspoonful ot 
lemon juice and enough juice from a can of pine- 
apple to stiffen the mixture so that it will mould. 
Cut up fine three slices of pineapple and add it to 
the fondant. Measure the mixture by dessert- 
spoonfuls and mould it into balls, with a nut meat 
(walnuts or filberts are best) in the centre of each 
ball. If the mixture is dropped into a saucer with 
powdered sugar and sprinkled slightly, it will 
mould easier. If necessary, add more sugar to the 
mixture as you mould it, Chopped candied cherries 
or shredded cocoanut may be added. 
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Homemade 
Magic - Lantern Slides 


They are in The Girls’ Page 
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THE RIMING GAME 
Bin: player receives two slips of paper. Ou 





one she must write a question, on the other a 
noun. All the question slips are then dropped 
into one bag or basket and all the nouns into 
another. Shake the baskets so as to mix the slips 
thoroughly, then allow each player to draw a 
question and a noun without looking at them. 
The players have paper and pencils and in five 
or ten minutes must compose a stanza or two that 
answer the question and bring in the noun in rime. 
Before beginning, each player should write the 
noun and the question at the top of the page, thus: 
Question: Why does grandma like sugar? 
Noun: Gunpowder. 


When grandma was a girl, my dear, 
In days now long gone by, 

The Civil War was raging still; 
She heard the bullets fly! 


Good things to eat were very scarce, 
And sugar, too, you see; 

And so she always asks for more 
In her gunpowder tea. 
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THREE SOLDERED TOYS 


HOSE readers who mastered the instructions 
given in the article on soldering that ap- 
peared in the Boys’ Page of The Companion 
for January 20, 1921, will find here some directions 
for putting their knowledge to practical use. The 
three jobs described below call for no knowledge 
or skill for which the earlier article did not afford 
an ample foundation, ‘ut they vary a little, pro- 
gressively, in difficulty. 


A SMALL TIN TOP 

First draw, with compasses on flat tin, a circle 
about two inches in diameter. Punch a hole in the 
centre just large enough to admit, friction-tight, a 
small brad or nail with the head cut off. See that 
both pieces of metal are bright and clean. Push 
the brad through the disk until the point projects 
a half inch or so, and fasten it with a neat hub of 
solder. Snap the spindle between the fingers to 
give a sharp twirl to the top, and it will spin for 
an astonishingly long time. Papers of different 
colors glued to the top of the tin will disclose some 
interesting things about mixing colors. 


A TIN FIFE 


To make a toy fife roll a twelve-inch strip of tin 
round a straight cylinder of wood. Do not try to 
bend the tin first at one end and then at the other, 
for that will crimp the edge. Clamp a flat strip of 
wood along the whole length of the edge of the tin 
and bend the whole length at once to get a per- 
fectly flat seam. Hold the tin firmly in position and 
solder the seam. Solder also into one end of the 
tube a disk of tin cut to fit accurately. An inch 
from the closed end make an elliptical mouth hole 
with a small, fine-cut, half-round file, Shorten the 
fife by filing little rings from the open end until 
the fife gives a note in the key you wish to play in. 
To blow the fife hold it to the lips with the open 
end to the right, and blow a flat stream of air gently 
against the farther edge of the mouth hole. 

To find the points for the finger holes divide the 
distance from the centre of the mouth hole to the 
open end into three parts, and divide those spaces 
again into three parts each, and those again into 
three more parts, making twenty-seven parts in 
all. Count five of the spaces from the open end and 
there make the first hole, and ream or file it out 
until it gives a perfect re of the scale. The larger 
you make the hole the higher the note will be; so 
be careful not to make it too large at first. Count 
two more spaces for the second hole, mi, two more 
for fa, and so on for the whole six small holes. The 
third hole, fa, should be smaller than the others, 
since fa is only a half step above mi. Low do is 
played with all the holes covered, and each suc- 
ceeding note by removing a finger. High do does 
not need a special hole, as it can be played by cov- 
ering all the holes but the last one. The descending 
seale is played by reversing the process. A second 
octave can be sounded by blowing a little harder 
into the mouth hole. 

The fife is an easy instrument to play, and on 
that account has a lively part in the orchestra, 


A TIN ZITHER 

The materials necessary to make a tin zither 
are a rectangular tin pan or box or a varnish can 
cut in two, with the sharp edges turned in, a dozen 
screw eyes, a strip of wood an inch thick and two 
inches wide, adozen feet of fine piano or mandolin 
wire, and a foot each of two sizes of rather heavy 
wire, 

Draw lines lengthwise and half an inch apart on 
the outside of the can to mark the position of as 
many strings as the width of the can will allow. 
Solder the thicker piece of heavy wire along the 
upper edge of the can at one end. That forms the 
upper bridge and is held under the left hand when 
the instrument is played upon. The longest string 
will be toward you and should be as long as the 
can will allow. 

Calculate the length of the other strings as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of ruled paper, and if the long- 
est string is to be C draw between the printed 
lines enough others to make sixty even spaces. 
Jf the longest string is not to be C you will not 
need so many lines. Take the length of the longest 
string on a straight edge and lay it diagonally 
aeross the parallel lines so that it just crosses 
sixty spaces. The lines cut it into even divisions. 
The C string, then, will be 60 units long; D, 54; 
E, 48; F, 45; G, 40; A, 36; B, 32; and high C, 30. For 
the next octave, take half the figures for the pre- 
ceding strings. If you have room for more than an 
octave, it is well to have a few notes above and a 
few below. If your lowest note is to be G, start 
with forty spaces instead of sixty. 

Solder the second piece of heavy wire across the 
end of the can near the bridge, to serve as a fret 
to raise the pitch of certain strings one half step. 
The distance from the bridge should be a little less 
than one sixteenth of the length of the string—how 
much less will depend upon the diameter of the 
wire or, in other words, how much the string will 
stretch when it is pressed down to the fret. Pref- 
erably, a fret should be as close to the string as it 
is possible to be without danger of its touching 
and rattling when the string is plucked. Theoreti- 
cally, the bridge will be curved if it marks off one 
sixteenth of the length of each string, but curving 
it is hardly necessary, for, if it is placed right for 
the two outside strings, a straight line will bring 
it near enough to the right position for all practical 
purposes. 

Cut the strip of wood to fit tight inside the can 


under the bridge and fret, and fasten it in with 
nails and screws. Bore holes in the end of the can 
in line with the strings, so that the strings can be 
carried inside and fastened to screw eyes driven 
into the wood. Fasten the strings to the screw eyes 
with a simple overhand or Blackwall hitch. Attach 


The ZITHER. 


Underside view, showing wires 
fastened to screw eyes, which serve 
as tuning Keys 


Nail “through tin 
to hold strip 





the other end of the string to the surface of the pan 
with a drop of solder. Little inaccuracies in the 
length of the string can be made up by tuning; but 
in general the strings should be of such a !ength 
that the tension will be uniform. 

Tune the instrument carefully to an organ, a 
piano, a harmonica, a pitch pipe or other instru- 
ment. If you have left no loose ends to buzz and 
clank, and if you fret the right notes, you can play 
one-part or two-part music in any key. 
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HANDLING HEAVY THINGS 


TRENGTH is necessary to handle heavy ob- 
jects; but knowing how is even more impor- 
tant. Everyone has at some time helped to 

lift a trunk, and many have discovered that they 
do not know how, In lifting anything from the floor 
bend your back just as little as possible; bend at 
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the knees, and a little at the waist, but keep the 
spine straight. The average man’s legs are about 
a third stronger than his back, and to strain them 
is not nearly so serious as an injury to the back. 
The best way for a man to carry a trunk is on his 
back, as expressmen carry it. 





























Diagram of 
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for toy fife 





At first thought it might seem that anyone knows 
how to carry a suitcase; but the average person 
really knows almost nothing about the best way. 
In carrying a suitcase or anything else at the side, 
do not keep the shoulder raised, but let it go. Do 
not bend the arm at all, and do not swing the 
burden any more than the motion of your body 
makes necessary. Do not try to hold it still, but 
just let it go, maintaining just enough grip on the 
handle to avoid dropping it. Lean away from the 
load just enough to keep your balance; leaning 
too far throws a strain on the wrist to hold the ob- 
ject away from your leg. An object like a market 
basket, which can be turned easily without lifting 
it far from your side, admits of turning the hand 
so as to bring the knuckles to the front instead of 
at the side. That, with a slight inward bend of the 
wrist, shifts the strain from the biceps to the tri- 
ceps, and so gives a moment’s rest. 

A fundamental principle in carrying a burden 
on your shoulder or hip is to let the bones instead 












The Single Corner 
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NENTS INN SIS 


HE single-corner opening has always been 

a favorite with all classes of players, for it 
leaves the forces evenly divided and leads to 
many good combinations. It has been known by 
many names, such as the ‘“cut-up,” Jennie Hay, 
Eliza’s book, Katy Jones, Jenny Lind, Fanny Lee 
and Annie Gray, but it is now standardized and 
known as the single corner. It has figured in all 
important matches, and is the game most favored 
by the student because it leads to an open game. 


11-15 10-14 5-14 15-18 bey 29-25 


25-22 
ay 6-14 613 69 2-29 22-18 
24-20 


-6 18 
8-11 15 11-145 913 11-15 Draw 
27-24 «18-9 9-5 6-2 22-17 
a—24-20, 10-15, 25-22, 12-16, 21-17 would draw as 
in variation No. 1 at fourth move. 
b—24-19 can be played here with safety and is 
another good way to play the whites. 
c—32-27 or 19-15 are good moves to make at this 
point. Nevertheless the move in the text is safe 
for a draw. 


(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 
12-16 17-13 5-14 28-19 17-26 27-24 
24-20 7-10 32-27 14-17 31-22 14-17 
10-15 27-24 3-7 22-18 10-14 22-18 
d21-17 9-14 24-19 1-5 18-9 17-22 
8-12 18-9 15-24 26-22 5-14 19-15 


d—If the student should attempt to play 27-24 at 
this point, threatening to take two for one from 
the blacks, he would in turn be trapped himself 
into what is known as the “goose walk.” For the 
benefit of the beginner we will give on the diagram 
the goose-walk position after white has moved 
27-24. 


Black to move and 


32-27, 1-5, 27-23, 6-9, 
16-12, 14-17, 21-14, 9-27, 
31-24, 5-9, 30-21, 11-16. 
Bl wins. 





The following are some useful examples of end- 
game studies: 





Black to move and 
draw. 27-31, 18-23, 21-25, 
22-29, 31-26, 17-21, 26-19. 28-32, 25-18, 32-14, 5-9, 


White to play and win. 
24-28, 29-25, 17-14, 9-27, 
Black draws. 14-5, 13-17, 5-9, 17-22, 
9-14, 22-26, 14-18. White 
wins. 

Those readers who were interested in the checker 
articles last winter and spring will see that this 
article continues the progressive study of the game 
from the point where it was interrupted last July. 
Other articles are to follow, 


of the muscles bear the weight. A limb already 
straight will sustain far more than its muscles 
could lift into that position; that is the secret of 
the impressive supporting exhibitions, usually 
billed as “lifting” feats, to be seen at the circus. 
So, in carrying bunches of laths, lumber, sacked 
grain, and so forth, on your shoulder do not let the 
legs bend much, keep the knees pretty well back. 
Lean a little at the waist, forward and to the side 
just enough to preserve your balance. Do not make 
the common mistake of using one shoulder exelu- 
sively; use them equally. Never unload a heavy 
sack of grain from your back forward over your 
head; many persons have strained the neck in 
that way. Let it slide down your back, or roll it 
off at the side. 

When two fellows are carrying heavy lumber or 
timbers the easiest way is for the leader to use his 
right shoulder and his companion his left—or vice 
versa. That tends to keep the burden in position. 
Any object not too bulky to be edged onto the hip 
bone can be easily held there with one hand and 
carried with remarkable comfort. That method is 
particularly comfortable in going uphill. Rolling 
the load a little to the rear gives a very satisfac- 
tory balance. Carrying “half arm’’--in the bend 
between biceps and forearm—is a relief from the 
arm-down-at-the-side position. If the burden is 
something with a bail, like a coal hod or a water 
pail, it can be carried half arm very easily. Use a 
glove or a handkerchief for a pad, for in the arm 
joint the tendons and blood vessels are so near the 
surface that without a pad carrying any heavy 
weight may cause soreness. 
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MATCHMAKING 


"Tort: an empty match box and on the inside 
of the top of the outer case place enough 
matches to cover that whole side when they 
are laid close together. Hold them in position, 
slide the tray into the outer case, and half close it. 
The matches will then be kept in place. Explain 


_ that, although you often find your match box 


empty just when you most need a match, there is 
never any need to be at any inconvenience in the 
matter, since it is easy to produce matches at 
will when you know how. Close the box quickly, 
and then at once open it again and show the 
matches lying in the box. 
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LOSING CONTROL 


LTHOUGH he had his weak points, Wilfred 
Simons was a good fellow. He finished his 


second year in high school last year, but. 


did not make good records in his studies. In the 
summer months he had to work if he were to dress 
as well as he wished to and were to have any 
spending money during the school year, for his 
parents were not well-to-do, 

He got a job easily enough in one of the large 
banks, for they needed a messenger who should 
also be a sort of “man of all work.” 

There was a smile on Wilfred’s face when, after 
he had worked two days, he said to a friend whom 
he met, “Did you know that | am a banker now?” 

“Good,” the friend replied, “I knew that you 
would make your mark some day.” 

About a month later the bank president said to 
the same friend, “I can’t keep that boy, Wilfred. 
I find that he is training with a group of the worst 
boys in town, boys who have lately been in a 
number of scrapes, I can’t have such a fellow in 
the bank, He gets through to-night. I have told 
him so.” 

The next day Wilfred again saw his friend 
coming down the street and waited for him on the 
corner, As soon as he reached him he said 
abruptly, “I’ve lost my job.” 

‘“‘What was the trouble?” 

“Oh, the boss just took a dislike to me, I guess. 
He didn’t find any fault with my work; just said 
he didn’t like the boys I went with, and shouldn’t 
need me any longer.” 

As they walked downstreet together, the friend 
said, ‘Wilfred, why are there so many automobile 
accidents on railroad crossings?’ 

“TI don’t know,” he replied ; “nobody ever seems 
to know just what happens. The drivers lose con- 
trol, I guess. I can’t see why they don’t stop back 
where it is safe.” 

“I wonder if that wasn’t the reason Bill Aldredge 
was expelled from school last year,” the older 
man replied. “He didn’t mean to get into that 
drunken scrape. Nobody plans to do such a thing. 
He simply failed to stop when the stopping was 
good, and at a critical time he lost control. I 
wonder if that isn’t the reason Sam Donoho failed 
in most of his studies last year. He got to giving 


more time and attention to the doings of that’ 


Fourth Ward group of boys than to his studies. 
He didn’t mean to, for Sam is a good fellow; but 
he went too far, and then lost control.” 

“T never thought of that,” Wilfred replied. “I 
wonder if that is the reason I lost my job. ’m 
sure I haven’t lost control yet; but the president 
may think I will lose control. I believe I’! go back 
and make him a promise and ask for my job again.” 

Wilfred finished the summer on his banking job, 
and when he quit to attend school in the fall the 
president of the bank said that he should like to 
have him again the next summer. 

When the boy told his friend about it he said, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘I stopped when the 
stopping was good.” 
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THE HOME WORKBENCH 


IIl. Sharpenery Glue and Small Tools 


N excellent service stone for grinding tools is a 
A flat eight-inch carborundum stone of coarse 
grit. Such a stone will grind a chisel or plane 
iron in a few minutes. It is cheaper than a geared, 
hand-turned wheel and will answer until the 
amateur woodworker gets a foot-power grinder 
that will leave both hands free to guide the tool. 
The old-fashioned grindstone is doomed to disap- 
pear, but is inexpensive and has three advantages: 
it is turned by foot power, its large circumference 
makes it turn easily at high speed, and it is less 
likely than a carborundum grinder to draw the 
temper from steel. If a foot-power grinder is to be 
bought, it is a good plan to get one with a long 
arbor, so that you can have also a buffing wheel 
for polishing. 

For honing do not use a razor hone with a hard 
bond; use a stone that has a bond soft enough to 
rub off and expose a fresh set of sharp particles. 
Many razor hones have a hard bond that glazes 
and so loses its bite. 

A pocketknife or a chisel needs a hone of as fine 
grit as a razor needs. The razor has a thin blade 
that is sharpened with a light touch, which gives 
a smooth edge; moreover, a razor is stropped on 
leather. A woodworking tool when honed on a 
standard fine-grit artificial oilstone made for gen- 
eral use, not for razors, has a keen edge that is 
lacking when the tool is honed on the old-fashioned 
natural-rock carpenter’s Washita oilstone or on 
a good razor hone. 

Most of the natural-rock American oilstones 
have a fine grit and a feeble abrasive action. The 
usual carpenter’s oilstone is coarse in appearance 
when new, but the grit is so fine that if the stone 
is rubbed down with emery cloth and oiled it will 
put an edge on a razor that will shave without 
stropping. But the natural-rock oilstones can be 
had in all grits, from those that are too fine to be of 
much use to the coarse sandstones. The best come 
from Arkansas and Ohio, the Ohio stones being un- 
attractive in looks but having an excellent bite on 
steel. The whole matter of abrasives for sharpen- 
ing purposes was considered extensively and in 
detail in the article, A Sharp Razor, published in 
the Family Page of The Companion for December 
9, 1920. 

A six-inch try-square is the size commonly 
chosen, but an adjustable bevel square of the same 
size is a mistake, for the bevel square does not 
reach across so great a width. A seven-and-one- 
half-inch bevel square better matches a six-inch 
try-square. A plumb and level longer than eight- 
een inches is not necessary except for masonry 
work and building construction. A tailors’ yard- 
stick is handy in the workroom. A two-foot steel 
square is most useful for the builder in laying 
out rafters, and occasionally it is of great use to 
the home woodworker. A good illustration of its 
usefulness is found in the saw trestles mentioned 
in the first article. The steel square has been called 
the “greatest tool in practical potency ever in- 
vented for the carpenter,’ and a two-volume book 
about it has been written. 

If a workroom has no other source of intense 
heat, the plumber’s gasoline torch is useful, espe- 
cially for heating soldering irons and tempering 
small tools. A Stillson wrench will grip both nuts 
and round pipes, and should be long enough to 
give a powerful leverage, not less than ten inches. 

Tinsmiths’ tinned rivets with a nail set of the 
same size are very handy and cheap. The usual 
tinners’ snips are found in all kits, but there are 
two other kinds of snips less commonly used that 
are worth buying. One is a pair of dentists’ snips, 
which will cut single thicknesses of metal, leather, 
pasteboard, and so forth, and are so neat and small 
that they can be used like an ordinary pair of 
scissors. The other is a pair of snips with curved 
blades, which are very useful on tin cans. Much 
other information of value tc the amateur metal 
worker will be found in the article, How to Solder, 
in the Family Page for January 20, 1921. 

The home mechanic should bear in mind that 
the woodworker’s materials and methods of mak- 
ing joints are not the only ones available for him. 
For example, it is much more difficult to zut mitres 
and join them to make a frame for a picture than 
to use the methods of the bookbinder. A small 
picture can be framed quickly and neatly by bind- 
ing the glass, the mount and the pasteboard back 
together with strips of colored bookbinders’ calico. 
The pasteboard used for book covers is an excel- 
lent material for other uses. Tag board, cloth, 
leather or paper can be sewed or glued together 
to make many things, such as boxes, blotters, note- 
books, even an extension or other fittings for a 
camera. 

American gluepots are too large for the amateur. 
A better gluepot can be made to order by a copper- 
smith, as shown in the illustration. 

Glues differ much in strength. Scientific tests 
have shown that, although some of them give way 
at the joint under a pul! of fifty pounds to the square 
inch of glued surface, others will stand up to three 
thousand pounds. The best liquid glues are thick. 
The best solid glues, to be melted in hot water, are 
much stronger. There is a general belief that solid 
glue loses strength rapidly when reheated several 
times, but the Forest Products Laboratory has 
found that the best solid glue, kept hot continu- 
ously, loses only ten to twelve per cent a day, al- 
though poorer glue loses up to sixty per cent of its 
strength in twenty-four hours. When heated for a 
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short time only, it is probable that solid glue of 
good quality can be reheated several times with- 
out losing much in strength. Too thin a layer of 
glue produces what is called a “starved joint,” 
which is not strong. Liquid glue can be spread 
more easily with a stick than with a brush. 

The common iron G clamps are less handy than 
the self-locking sliding bar clamps, which are made 
in all sizes and weights. A pair of six-inch clamps 
is useful for furniture repairing, but the ordinary, 
double-screw wooden clamps will serve most of 
the woodworker’s needs and are almost indis- 
pensable. 
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AN EASILY MADE TOWEL END 


VEN a very small girl who knows how to 
E crochet can make a towel end like the one 
here illustrated of blue and white mercerized 
crochet cotton and white coronation braid. The 
work should be interesting to a child as well as 
easy for her to do, and the materials are neither 
expensive nor difficult to obtain. As for the article, 
it will make a practical addition to any Christmas 
package planned by the youngsters in the family. 
Make a row of shells composed of double crochet 
stitches in groups of six, just as they appear in the 
illustration, making a chain of three between each 
two shells, which are made over the spaces be- 
tween the thick parts of the braid. Make a row of 
shells across each side of the braid until you have 
enough to make the towel end; then cut off the 
braid so as to leave one thick portion at each side 
to sew down neatly for a finish. 

The first row of shells on each side should be 
blue, the second row white and worked over the 
chains left in the first row for that purpose. The 
second row on each side is made like the first row. 

The third rows are made in triple crochet 
stitches, with only one chain between. Triple cro- 
chet stitches are made just like double crochet 





stitches, except that the thread is wound over the 
needle twice instead of only once, and only two 
loops are taken off at a time as before; that 
makes an extra stitch in the bar that composes a 
sixth part of each shell. 

The work is so simple that anyone who has 
learned to crochet chains, doubles and triples can 
follow the design with ease. 
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KEEPING A DIARY 


VERY child, as soon as he is able to write 
legibly, should be encouraged to keep a 
diary. The material benefits that result from 

the practice are many; and as time goes on, re- 
viewing what, if properly done, will be a miniature 
history of his life will give more and more pleas- 
ure to him who keeps a diary. 

For the beginner, one of the smaller sizes of 
regular diaries that provide half a dozen lines 
for each day will do. 

One of the first things to consider in beginning a 
diary is persistence. Mentally pledge yourself to 
write something every day. All else failing, there 
still remains the weather. You can at least jot 
down “Fair,” ‘‘Foul,”’ “Cold,” “Thundershowers”’ 
or “Windy,” as the case may be. However, you 
will rarely find yourself so hard put to it. Some- 
thing in some degree noteworthy happens every 


day, and, although incidents may seem trifling 
when they occur, many of them will be found in 
later years to have had an important bearing on 
your subsequent life. 

Be methodical. Give the first line of every entry 
a half-inch margin and, at least in the case of the 
more important subjects to which you are likely 
to refer in the future, begin the entry with a word 
that will most readily suggest the matter recorded. 
For example, “Freshet—Swift River sweeps away 
dam, mill, other buildings”; or, “Fire —Smith’s 
garage burned, Park Hotel damaged.” By follow- 
ing that method you make it possible, when you 
desire to find a particular entry, simply to run 
your eye down the left-hand side of the pages 
until you find the index word. 

You should keep carefully a record of. births, 
deaths and marriages in the family ahd among 
intimate friends, for you are likely to have to refer 
to them to verify dates or other circumstances. 

Of course the regular entries in a small diary 
must be brief; but if you wish to make a more 
elaborate account of any particular event, you can 
write it in the space devoted to “‘“Memoranda” that 
appears in the back of all standard diaries. Ap- 
pend the note, “See Mem.,” to the regular entry. 

As you gain experience you will no doubt out- 
grow the small diary and make your daily entries 
in an ample blank book, which will enable you to 
give more important matters the comprehensive 
treatment to which their special interest entitles 
them. 

The other departments included in the back part 
of commercial diaries, ‘‘Bills Payable,” “Bills Re- 
ceivable,” “Cash Account,” “Addresses,” can be 
utilized for jotting down matters of transitory 
interest. But a boy or a girl will make no mistake 
in learning to keep a careful account of all money 
received and expended. An occasional review of 
such a record serves as a valuable lesson in han- 
dling your finances properly. 

Do not enter upon the work lightly and waste 
time and space in careless and irregular entries 
of nonsensical paragraphs, but rather take it up 
with the serious aim to make the most compre- 
hensive and worth-while record possible in the 
space that you have. Above all, write plainly. On 
completing each volume mark the year on the 
binding and place it on file. Get a new book well 
in advance, so as to be sure to be ready on the first 
day of the new year. Filling in from memory is an 
untrustworthy method, to be avoided at all times. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
VIII. Railway Securities 


N theory, and largely in fact, the securities of 

the railways offer one of the most trustwor- 

thy forms of investment. Railways are vital 
utilities. Their business reflects the varied activi- 
ties of the country, and is not subject to such acute 
fluctuations as occur in single lines of industry. 
Although their earnings are limited by law, that 
involves also the principle that investors should 
be protected in a reasonable rate of return. 

But, as in other kinds of investments, theory 
must yield to experience. The early period of 
American railway growth was marked by much 
highly speculative construction and unwise and 
unprincipled management, which resulted in 
heavy losses to investors. Although that was true 
of some parts of the country, it was by no means 
universally the case. Many railway systems, 
although they have suffered occasional adversi- 
ties, have creditable financial records. In other 
instances where trouble has occurred a sound 
condition has been brought about through reor- 
ganization. But the misfortunes have been of 
sufficient number and severity to make investors 
cautious. 

The varying fortunes of railway securities in 
late years are charged by some to earlier overcapi- 
talization and mismanagement. That the responsi- 
ble interests deny, in the main. Within the limits 
of this article it will not be possible to attempt 


a judgment, but the main points of the defense 
can be briefly stated. 

Beginning with the law that established the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887, the Fed- 
eral government entered upon the policy of regu- 
lating the railways. It proposed to remedy many 
admitted evils, notably unfair discrimination in 
making rates. For many years the commission 
lacked effective power over rates, but the Hep- 
burn Act of 1906 and supplementary acts author- 
ized such control. The law of 1906 chanced to be 
adopted at a time when operating costs were ad- 
vancing and the railways desired to increase their 
rates, but the proposed advances did not meet 
with the approval of the commission, and for some 
years the subject was under controversy, with 
only partial concessions on the part of the regu- 
lating board. A similar situation arose with refer- 
ence to the business of the railway companies 
within the several states. 

At the outbreak of war in Europe some of the 
weaker systems were in receivership, or very 
near it. Although troubles of that nature were 
admittedly owing partly to conditions of long 
standing not connected with rates, it is main- 
tained also that they were hastened by increased 
operating costs not offset by advances in rates. 
Paying higher wages increased ‘the costs of run- 
ning the roads. The stronger lines were still solvent 
and many were paying dividends, but the profits 
had been reduced, and only the strongest lines 
could sell new securities in any adequate volume. 

During that portion of the war period before we 
entered the fight, business activity in this country 
was greatly stimulated by the demand for our 
munitions and supplies. The railway situation 
improved correspondingly, though costs continued 
to rise and there was much talk of the need of 
increased rates. When the United States entered 
the war the situation again changed. The immedi- 
ate problem was not a financial problem, but how 
to attain a maximum of operating efficiency for 
transporting troops and supplies. To, solve the 
many operating questions that arose from the war, 
the Federal government took entire possession 
of the railways, except a few unimportant ones, 
that control being effective from the end of 1917 to 
March 1, 1920. To protect the finances of the roads, 
the act of Congress that authorized government 
operation provided for paying a rental based on 
the average net earnings for the period of three 
years ending June 30, 1917. 

Shortly after the government had taken over the 
railways it made large increases both in wages 
and in rates. The change also brought about an 
abnormal traffic situation, for the emergency of 
war made it necessary to divert business from one 
to another line to clear certain routes for military 
purposes. The result of the changes increased the 
earnings of some of the roads, but reduced the net 
earnings of more of them. Some important roads 
did not earn even the interest on their bonds; 
others failed to earn their operating expenses. 

Those facts are stated as a summary of recent 
railway history, and not as criticism. The govern- 
ment guaranty protected investors from the full 
effect of the conditions, though controversies arose 
over what the compensation should be. But the 
support from the Federal Treasury was assured 
only for the duration of the war and an indefinite 
period of not more than twenty-one months there- 
after. It was expected that Congress would take 
action to protect the stockholders after the guar- 
anty ended, but there was a state of uncertainty 
as to all railway securities except those of the 
most highly protected character. 

Before the Federal guaranty became effective, 
the market for railway stocks and some bonds had 
greatly declined. After the guaranty it improved 
somewhat, but later conditions caused renewed 
depression, and the securities of certain roads 
most severely affected by the new operating con- 
ditions sold at very low prices. 

The passage by Congress of the Esch-Cummins 
Law just before the return of the roads to private 
control on March 1, 1920, relieved the anxiety 
caused by the conditions that have been described. 
The measure extended the guaranteed compensa- 
tion for six months and instructed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adjust rates meantime 
so as to provide a return of five and one half to 
six per cent upon the recognized valuation of 
the properties for two years after the expiration 
of government control. Under those provisions 
sweeping advances in rates were authorized, but 
shortly thereafter the roads were face to face with 
new anxieties owing to the rapid contraction of 
general business, which of course at once affected 
the railway situation. The present position of rail- 
way securities will be further considered in the 
next article. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 


AVE the players—of whom there can be any 
H even number—sit in two straight lines, facing 
each other. Give each player a pencil and a 
piece of paper and tell him to draw a picture of 
the person opposite him. No matter whether he can 
draw or not, he must make an attempt. Of course 
if everyone were an artist there would be no fun. 
Itis often the pictures that are drawn by those who 
know least about art that are the most amusing. 
After the pictures are finished, collect the papers 
and display them for all to see. The picture that 
is voted to be the best likeness wins the game and 
the prize, if there is one. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 4 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.60 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Dratt. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 





Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Manuscripts offered for [pablienticn should, in eve 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


UBERCULOSIS occurs frequently in in- 
fants and young children. It is said that 
between thirty and forty per cent of children 
two years old and more than seventy per 
cent of children fifteen years old are affected 
with it. Indeed, some physicians, who are 
perhaps unduly pessimistic, believe that all 
of us have had some form of tuberculosis the 
seeds of which were sown in childhood, but 
that the majority have recovered from it. 
Tuberculosis of the lungs is less common in 
infants and children than in adults. On the 
other hand, in children the joints suffer more. 
Hip disease and Pott’s disease of the spine 
are common afflictions in early life, but they 
are rare in men and women. Glandular and 
intestinal forms of tuberculosis are common 
in children. Another, often fatal, form is 
tuberculous meningitis. 
In many cases of tuberculosis in children 
the disease—at least in its beginnings—does 
not show any conspicuous symptoms. The 











child may seem to be well except for a little 
evening fever that runs along for several 
weeks, Then the temperature, which is never 
more than a degree or two above normal, 
gradually subsides, and that is the last of 
the tuberculosis, which probably no one rec- 
ognized as tuberculosis at all. 

Tuberculosis is a contagious disease, and if 
all the sick could be suddenly cured, and if 
the places where they had been ill could be 
thoroughly disinfected, it would be stamped 
out; but, since that seems impossible, the best 
we can do is to protect the child as fully as 
possible. A child should not be housed with 
consumptive adults, for even the dust of the 
floors will harbor tubercle bacilli, or the 
germ may be conveyed by kissing, or the dis- 
ease may be transmitted on a spoon that a 
sick mother or nurse has used to test the 
baby’s food—an unsanitary practice in any 
circumstances. Avoiding all those means of 
contagion and obtaining fresh air and sun- 
light and good nourishing food may keep a 
child from having the disease at all, or if not 
will give the child the power to overcome it. 
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THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WORLD 


HE oldest university in the world is in 

China. In that country, says Mr. W. R. 
Wheelervin Asia, scholarship was held in high 
regard in the days when European nations 
were just emerging from savagery. 

The White Deer Grotto University in 
Kiangsi province, four hundred miles up the 
Yangtze River Valley, was founded in 960 
A.D. and antedates Salerno, the oldest Euro- 
pean University, by some time. As a school 
it was opened about 900 a.p. It received its 
name from a famous poet, Li P’o, who early 
in the eighth century came with his brother 
to the lovely spot where the university was 
afterwards built. 

Li P’o had a white deer that earned for him 
the name of Peh Lu Sien-sen, or White Deer 
Gentleman. He and his brother made their 
home in a cave that has been known ever 
since as Peh Lu Dong, the White Deer 
Grotto. In the fourteenth century an image 
of the deer, hewn out of stone, was placed 
there, and there it remains to this day. 
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HERE are three other Porter science outfits 
you should be sure and see when you go 
Christmas shopping: 


CharacterCraft—‘‘The Character Analysis Game”’ 
—shows you how to read character. You can play a 
dandy game with it, too. Based on Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford’s celebrated science of character 
analysis, and is scientifically correct. 

Complete Outfit $3.00 


StarCraft enables you to know the stars and learn 
their names and locations. Fine fun and useful in- 
struction. Six Star Maps and a Star Guide. 
Complete $2.00 
SachetCraft—‘‘The Girl’s Sachet Outfit.’ A fine, 
useful present for any girl. SachetCraft makes 
sachet bags and envelopes; pretty, daintily perfumed 
and very useful. Two size outfits—No. 1, $1.00 
No, 2, $2.00 


Send for Interesting Book and 
Free Club Magazine 


Find out all about these wonderful simplified science 
outfits. If you send for the book at once, we will 
include a Free copy of the Chemcraft Chemist Club 
Magazine full of news, experiments and stories. 


TO 


TIMI MO 


Arcade-Washington Building 
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E CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


Perform Wonderful 
Chemical Experiments 


with your own Chemical Laboratory 


and learn Chemistry the easy way! 


E an Amateur Chemist! Test the things 
you eat, wear and use every day. Work 
lots of funny, interesting and instructive 

chemical experiments just like a regular 
chemist. Mystify your friends with chemical 
magic; the black art! Pour ten different 
colored liquids from the same pitcher of clear 
water. You can do these and many other fine 
chemical experiments and have all kinds of 
useful fun at the same time, if you have a 
CHEMCRAFT outfit. 


CHEMCRAFT outfits are complete chemical 
laboratories for boys and girls. They contain 
a large assortment of harmless chemicals for 
working each experiment many times; also 
all laboratory apparatus and a Manual of 
Instruction. CHEMCRAFT is scientifically 
correct and very instructive in teaching cor- 
rect chemical knowledge; used by schools and 
colleges; endorsed by teachers and professors. 
Get a CHEMCRAFT outfit and you'll have 
all kinds of fine fun and learn chemistry at the 
same time. 


Five Dandy Outfits— 
Which One for You? 


No. 0, 75c; No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $2.50; 
No. 3, $5.00 and No. 4, $10.00 


(West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, 10% more) 


CHEMCRAFT, and other Porter Products, are 
sold wherever good toys are found. Ask for them 
by name at your store. If you cannot get the ones 
you want, we will send them direct, postpaid, upon 
receipt of above prices. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Every real boy wants to be fit 


and strong—but he can’t be, 
unless his nerves are sound 


Your school Physiology will tell you that skill and endur- 
ance are largely a question of alert nerves. But your nerves 
can’t be keen and quick if they are under the influence of a drug. 


If you drink tea or coffee, remember both contain caffeine 
—a drug, as your doctor can tell you. 


Caffeine in tea and coffee may keep you from getting 
your proper amount of sleep. It may irritate the nervous 
system and make you weak. , 


If you want to be at your very best—tell your mother 
that you do not want to drink tea or coffee. Ask her to 
kindly serve rich, satisfying Postum instead. Postum is the 
pure cereal beverage with a delicious, coffee-like flavor that 
thousands of people prefer even to coffee. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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e ° No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better 
Nothing Better At Any Price adapted to handle all kinds of family sewing, from the 





A 1/4 h.p. Motor $1 3:50 
for Christmas Eos 


E ideal Christmas gift 

for the boy who likes to 

make things “go.” An educa- 

tion in itself, leading to a 

love for things electrical and 
mechanical. 


Motor is % h. p., single phase, 
alternating current, 110 or 220 volt, 
60 cycle, air-cooled, running at 1740 
r.p.m. Above price is just about ““ingtiug. os 
half usual figure. Motor is fully shown; or with 
guaranteed for | year. pe Le 





Weight 24 Ibs. 
bare; 33 lbs. 


Send cash with order, or we will ship by express C. O. D. if preferred. Immediate shipment. 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
415 So. Hoyne CHICAGO 





sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high-grade 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the publishers of The Youth's Companion, is 
equipped with the latest improvements and attachments, sold to Companion readers at a very low 
price, and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). Choice of seven styles, foot 
treadle or electric. Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the whole story. WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 

















$-be it the pronunciation of 
Bolsheviki, the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of 
Murman Gast-the meaning of blighty, efc., this Supreme 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 illustrations. Wig 
Darang am aocurate. final answer. c's C MERRIAM CO. Springfield Mase 
acim page. price hc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Y.C. 


Write fo 
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RITE your answer on the coupon be- 
low, mail it to us, and we will send you 
free, a generous trial tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, with a copy of 
Colgate’s ‘‘ Fables for Little Folks,” 
to be put in your younger brother’s or 
sister’s Christmas stocking. The large 
tubes are for sale at your 
dealer’s. A cheery red tube of 
Colgate’s is always a welcome 
and useful Christmas gift. 
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Wherever you travel you will find 
Colgate’s. If in any land the people, 
large or little, had come to their last 
tube of Colgate’s, and feared they would 
never be able to get any more, they 
might well take such action as is shown 
in this picture. 

To keep your teeth as clean as the 
LILY, PUT an inch of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream on your brush 
when you use it night and morning. 


Colgate’s cleans safely and thoroughly. It 
is free from harsh grit and dangerous acids. 
Its delicious flavor makes care of the teeth 
a treat, not a task. 

For Good Teeth — Good Health — use 
Colgate’s twice a day, and have your teeth 
examined twice a year by your dentist. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. /806 NEW YORK 
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